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JANUARY ISTH, 1950 
EDITORIAL 
Wuen Principal Donald Maclean was taken from us suddenly 


seven years ago, the Committee which, a few months earlier, 
had taken over from him the general management of Tue 
EVANGELICAL QuARTERLY, were indeed thankful that a new 
Editor was immediately available in Professor J. H. S. Burleigh, 
who for the previous five years had acted as Assistant Editor. The 
passing of one who had founded the Quarrerty and edited it 
for the first fourteen years of its existence left a gap which might 
not have been easily filled; and but for Professor Burleigh’s 
willingness to undertake the responsibility of Editorship it might 
not have been possible to continue the Quarrzrty. Our many 
readers and friends, therefore, who value the Quarrerty and 
the cause which it exists to serve, will recognise that, under God, 
they owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Burleigh for the 
maintenance of this distinctive witness. 

By his appointment last May to the Convenership of the 
Church and Nation Committee of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, Professor Burleigh finds himself no longer 
able to devote the necessary time to the Editorship of the 
QuarTERLy; and to the loss of all of us he has had to relinquish 
this responsibility. Fortunately, however, he has readily con- 
sented to serve as one of our Consulting Editors, and so his gifts 
and interest are still at our disposal. It is specially appropriate 
that in this, the first number to appear since his resignation 
from the Editorship, pride of place should be given to an article 
from his pen. 

Weare also glad that Professor Alexander Ross, of the New 
Testament Chair in the Free Church College, Edinburgh, has 
agreed to join our Editorial Board as Associate Editor. Professor 
Ross’s name is well known to our readers by the many articles 
and reviews which he has contributed to the pages of the 
QuarTeERLy from its earliest days. We welcome him in this closer 
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association with the work of the Quarrerty as an old and 
valued friend. It is, besides, most fitting that the long and close 
connection between the Free Church of Scotland and Tue 
EVANGELICAL QuarTERLY should be thus actively maintained. 

THE EvanGELICAL QuarTERLY, needless to say, will continue 
by God’s grace to serve the same interests as it has endeavoured 
to serve since its inception twenty-one years ago. These are the 
widest interests of the whole range of divine truth revealed in the 
Bible, and summarily formulated in the Ecumenical Creeds and 
Reformed Confessions. No doubt in some people’s eyes a policy 
like this is the veriest harking back to the dead past. But 
Reformation according to the Word of God is, on the contrary, 
a live and dynamic principle; that Word is quick and powerful 
to-day as ever, and speaks to our condition in the middle of 
the twentieth century as directly as in the centuries gone by. 
We are convinced, on the one hand, that “the Lord hath yet 
more truth to break forth from His holy Word ”’, and we desire 
to recognise and obey all such truth; we refuse, on the other 
hand, to sever the ties which bind us to our predecessors in the 
Early Church and the Reformation Age and all other times, who 
acknowledged the Biblical revelation as the only rule of faith 
and life and enshrined the truth which broke forth from it 
upon them in those confessional affirmations which we venerate 
for their conformity to God’s Word written. Believing firmly 
that only by listening to God as He speaks in His Word can our 
generation be delivered from the demonic forces which thrive 
on its refusal of Him that speaketh, we humbly but confidently 
pray that our God of sovereign grace will continue to bless and 
use the witness which this QuarTer.y seeks to bear to the 
_truth of the Gospel. In greeting our many friends and con- 
tributors, too, at the beginning of a new year, we venture to 
express our confident hope that their active interest will be 
maintained and their numbers increased. 


That the age of romance in Biblical studies is not dead is 
clear from the widespread interest in the recent manuscript 
discoveries at ‘Ain Feshka, near Jericho. Whether or not a date 
before a.p. 70 will be upheld for these scrolls when competent 
scholars have had adequate leisure to study them in detail, it 
certainly looks as if they include portions of Hebrew Scripture 
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older by several centuries than the earliest hitherto known. We 
hope to give our readers a more detailed account of the discovery 
later in the year. 


Old Testament students everywhere welcome the re- 
appearance of the Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
after an interval of several years. The 1949 volume (vol. lxi), 
the first to appear since 1943, has an interesting link with Tue 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, as its first article, “‘ Mein Gott’ im 
Alten Testament ”’, by Professor Otto Eissfeldt of Halle-Witten- 
berg, is the German version of an article which appeared in 
our QuarRTERLY in January 1947: “ ‘My God’ in the Old 
Testament”. This paper in its English form was read on 
Professor Eissfeldt’s behalf at the Cardiff meeting of the Society 
for Old Testament Study in the summer of 1946. We wish the 
Zeitschrift well as it begins its revived tareer under the editorship 
of Professor Eissfeldt and Professor Johannes Hempel. 


New Testament students, too, have welcomed the reprinting 
of the earlier volumes of the Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament and the news that plans have been made for carrying 
this great work through to its conclusion. Dr. G, Friedrich of 
Bethel-bei-Bielefeld has succeeded the late Gerhard Kittel as 
Editor. Those who cannot make use of the German work itself 
will be interested to know that some of the longer and more 
important articles are being published in an English translation 
as separate volumes. 


The latest number of the Budletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, 
Manchester (September 1949) contains three articles of special 
interest to Bible students. The first, by Professor T. W. Manson, 
breaks new ground in investigating ‘‘ The Problem of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews”. The recipients of the letter, he suggests, 
lived neither in Jerusalem nor in Rome; it was written (by 
Apollos, and probably from Corinth) to the churches of the 
Lycus valley to meet the same danger as Paul, a short time 
afterwards, dealt with in the Epistle to the Colossians. Professor 
Edward Robertson, recently appointed Rylands Librarian, brings 
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to a conclusion his series of studies in the central problem of 
the Old Testament in general and the Pentateuch in particular. 
(One of these studies, it will be remembered, formed the Tyndale 
Old Testament Lecture for 1943.) We expect and hope that the 
whole series will now be republished as a single volume, which 
will present in extenso Professor Robertson’s persuasive alter- 
native to the Wellhausen hypothesis. An article of thirty-six 
pages by Professor H. H. Rowley reviews the present state of 
knowledge about the patriarchal age in the light of the latest 
archaeological research. It is unnecessary to say that Professor 
Rowley gives evidence of having read everything that has been 
written on this subject everywhere! This article, surveying the 
period up to the descent into Egypt, will serve as prolegomena 
to Professor Rowley’s Schweich Lectures for 1948, From Foseph 
to Foshua (now in the press), and will whet the reader’s appetite 
for this larger work. 


Our Publishers have performed a great service for all who are 
interested in the Reformed Faith by making John Calvin’s 
Institutes of the Christian Reiigion available to the public once again 


in Beveridge’s English translation. The work has just appeared 
in two handsome cloth-bound volumes, and the price—3os. the 
set—is surprisingly low under present-day conditions. We very 
gladly draw our readers’ attention to the publication of this re- 
print, and would advise them not to let the opportunity slip of 
securing a copy of this great classic of Christian literature. 


F.F.B. 
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IT cannot be too often repeated or too strongly insisted upon 
in our time that, however hard it may be for the modern mind 
to grasp, the Reformation was primarily a religious movement, 
a recovery of understanding of the nature and power of the 
Gospel. But just as Christianity at the first had to make its 
way in the conditioning environment of the Graeco-Roman 
World, so the Reformation had to submit to the political, social 
and cultural conditions of the sixteenth century which inevitably 
affected its course, though not its inner characteristic motives 
or its most important fruits. These conditions can be profitably 
studied in the person and policies of the Emperor Charles V, 
who is generally recognised to have been Luther’s real and most 
worthy adversary. 

Beginning as small squires with estates in what is now 
Switzerland, the Hapsburg family to which Charles belonged 
had for many generations been remarkably lucky in love. 
Through marriages with heiresses they had acquired the terri- 
tories which make up the modern Austria, as well as other estates 
scattered across southern Germany to the Rhine and Alsace. 
To this landed power the imperial title, held by the family for 
three generations in the fifteenth century, added but little of 
value; though Frederick III was wont to boast after his election 
as emperor that all lands were subject to Austria. 

Frederick was actually the most unfortunate of the Hapsburgs. 
But he had one brilliant success when he secured the betrothal 
of his son Maximilian to Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. The Duchy of Burgundy with its capital 
at Dijon had been an appendage of the second son of the French 
king. The dukes quarrelled with the house from which they 
sprang and lost the territory from which they derived their 
title. But they gained through a series of fortunate marriages 
most of the lands which now compose Belgium and Holland, 
for which they were nominally vassals of the empire. Really 
they were independent princes engaged in expanding their 
principality southwards through Lorraine and Franche Compté. 
Brussels, their capital, was the scene of the most brilliant and 
extravagant court life in Europe, French in tone and chivalric in 
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character. Marriage with the heiress of Burgundy opened truly 
dazzling prospects for the Hapsburgs, for the Netherlands 
contained a galaxy of cities on the way to becoming the richest 
in the world, yielding royal revenues to their overlord. 

Mary of Burgundy died in 1482, leaving two young children, 
Philip and Margaret. To his chagrin Maximilian had to return 
home, while a council of Burgundian nobles governed the Nether- 
lands in the name of his son Philip. When he became emperor, 
however, he could do something to secure the future of his 
children and to advance the interests of his house. The Iberian 
kingdoms, Castile and Aragon, had recently been united dynas- 
tically by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, and with the 
conquest of Granada modern Spain took shape. Ferdinand and 
Isabella had one son and a large number of daughters. One of 
the younger of these was eagerly sought by Henry VII of 
England for his eldest sen Arthur. Catherine of Aragon was 
later to play a tragic part in English history as the wife of Henry 
VIII. The Hapsburg did rather better than the Tudor. Maxi- 
milian married his daughter Margaret to Don John, prospective 
heir to the Spanish crowns, while his son Philip was married to 
Joanna, who, after the deaths of her brother John and an elder 
sister, became heiress herself. Of this marriage Charles was the 
second child and elder son. 

Charles was born at Ghent in 1500. In 1504 his mother was 
recalled to Spain to become Queen of Castile under the guardian- 
ship of her father, Ferdinand of Aragon. Already she had 
fallen into a melancholy which soon developed into insanity. 
In 1506 his father Philip died, so that at the age of six he became 
Duke of Burgundy under the regency of his aunt Margaret, 
who brought him up with affectionate care. His spiritual director 
was Adrian of Utrecht, a product of the school of Deventer, a 
theologian of Louvain, a man of solemn Dutch piety who, as 
Adrian VI, was to be the last “ barbarian” (i.e. non-Italian) 
Pope. His powerful moral influence made its mark on his 
princely pupil. 

In 1515 the young duke was declared of age and took over 
the government, entrusting all responsibility to a council of 
staid and representative noblemen. He himself entered into the 
spirit of the court life of Brussels, was practised in all the knightly 
arts and accustomed to every kind of extravagance in food and 
dress. He became a typical Netherland noble in speech and 
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sentiment, his ideals being those of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, a late Burgundian imitation of the older military orders, 
in which feasting and tourneying mingled joyously with a 
rigorous normality and a profession of eternal enmity to infidel 
and heretic. 

In 1516 Ferdinand of Aragon died and, though his mother 
was alive, Charles was proclaimed in Brussels King of Castile, 
King of Aragon with its dependencies (Catalonia, Valencia, Sicily 
and Naples), and Lord of the recently discovered American 
continent from Canada to Peru (the gift to Ferdinand of the 
Spanish Pope, Alexander VI). Recalling his aunt Margaret to her 
regency in the Netherlands, he set sail for Spain to take possession 
of his inheritance. The Spaniards proved very difficult. Cas- 
tilians and Aragonese had to be treated with separately. In 
both kingdoms nobles and towns were at- loggerheads. All 
resented the fact that their new king was a foreigner ignorant of 
their language and inclined to depend chiefly on his tried Bur- 
gundian counsellors, one of whom secured the archbishopric 
of Toledo, vacant by the recent death of the great Cardinal 
Ximenes, for a nephew who never came to Spain at all. While 
Charles was engaged with these troubles and haggling over 
subsidies from the Cortes, news came of the death of Maximilian 
(1519), leaving him heir to the Hapsburg possessions in Austria 
and Germany. This new inheritance need not have called him 
away from his pressing duties in Spain. But the death of Maxi- 
milian left vacant also the imperial throne and the most illustrious 
title in Christendom. 

The imperial crown was not hereditary but elective, the 
electors being the Archbishops of Maintz, Cologne and Trier 
together with four secular princes, one of whom, the King of 
Bohemia, was at this time a minor. At each election the electors 
not only coined money in bribes but also took care to bind all 
candidates to do nothing to impair their powers and privileges. 
Thus the central power dwindled to impotence. Feudalism did 
not give place in Germany, as in England and France, to a 
unitary state but to a system of quasi-independent principalities 
loosely held together. The Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation was the greatest hoax in history, a mirage that deceived 
many of the emperors, and perhaps cheated the German people, 
too, with fateful results. For three generations the head of the 
house of Hapsburg had held the imperial title, and this in itself 
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made it attractive to Charles. Moreover, it went back to the 
remote past, to Charlemagne and, beyond him, to Constantine 
and the Christian emperors, nay to Trajan, to Augustus and 
Julius Caesar. Finally it had a religious significance. The 
emperor was crowned by the Pope himself as Vicar of God in the 
temporal sphere. However impotent he might be in actual fact, 
his office was radiant with mystic light. He was chief prince in 
Christendom, its protector against all its foes. For all these 
reasons, and not least for the religious one, Charles was bent 
on securing his election and was encouraged by his newly 
appointed chancellor, Gattinara, an Italian imperialist of the 
school of Dante. 

Before the death of Maximilian and before Charles had left 
Brussels steps had been taken in this direction, but the electors 
were coy. Maximilian had used all the arts of cajolery to no pur- 
pose, and urged Charles to send money and yet more money. 
Already it was known that Francis I of France would be a 
candidate and he was freely using money and heiresses in support 
of his cause. Kinship with the reigning emperor would avail 
nothing. Maximilian even specified the sums that would be 
required to “ fix” influential persons. It would appear that the 
electors sold and resold their votes for enormous sums; and, in 
addition to what he could raise in the Netherlands and in Spain, 
Charles had to obtain gigantic loans from the Fuggers. 

On Maximilian’s death the contest was renewed. In addition 
to his own prodigal expenditure, Francis had the support of 
Pope Leo X, who had no desire to see the Hapsburg pre- 
dominant in Europe, and who in any case was dependent on 
Francis for a number of benefits, including the security of the 
Medici family in Florence. But Francis was a foreigner in spite 
of “‘ Franco-Gallia””, and though Charles had never set foot 
in Germany the result of the election was never seriously in 
doubt. On 28th June 1519 at Frankfort Charles was unanimously 
elected, though one of the electors, Brandenburg, declared that 
he voted “‘ out of very fear”. There was no need to fear Charles, 
who had bound himself to guarantee the electors and princes in 
all their rights and possessions, not to prejudice their influence 
on the imperial government, to appoint no foreigners to high 
office and to bring in no foreign troops. If there was any fear it 
was fear of the German people demanding the election of the 
grandson of “ Max”, supposing him to be a true German. 
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On hearing of his election Charles left Spain in haste, ap- 
pointing as regent his old tutor Adrian of Utrecht, a clumsy 
choice in the circumstances. On 23rd October 1520, in the 
Cathedral of Aachen, he was solemnly anointed, robed, crowned 
and enthroned, having taken the traditional coronation oath to 
preserve the ancient faith, to protect the Church, to govern 
justly, to care for widows and orphans, to safeguard imperial 
rights and to reverence the Pope as his father in God. 


Ein und zwanzig Jahre alt 
Und nichts fir die Unsterblichkeit gethan. 


Some such thought must have entered into the heart of the young 
emperor, only twenty years old, on his coronation day. But also 
there would arise the more purely religious mediaeval vision of 
Christendom divinely entrusted to his care. Had not Gattinara 
written to him immediately after his election: “‘ Sir, God has 
been very merciful to you. He has raised you above all the 
kings and princes of Christendom to a power such as no sovereign 
has enjoyed since your ancestor Charlemagne. He has set you 
on the way to world monarchy, towards the uniting of all 
Christendom under a single shepherd.” 

To be sure Charles, though born in the purple, had as yet 
but little practical experience. His ideals were noble, but how 
would they fare under the corrupting influence of power? On 
his coronation day his power must have seemed vast, but in fact 
it was subject to severe restrictions. In the first place his 
dominions, while extensive and imposing, were widely scattered 
and communications were slow and precarious. His American 
empire hardly contributed to his resources. The wealth of the 
Indies first came to support his son and successor. The way 
from Spain to the Netherlands and Germany was the difficult sea 
passage by the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel, not to 
be attempted when France was hostile. Alternatively one might 
sail to Italy, but the Mediterranean was constantly infested by 
Turkish corsairs. Even then there remained the barrier of the 
Alps. Every such journey was not only perilous but also costly; 
for an emperor must travel in befitting state with an elaborate 
court about him. Again and again we find him delayed through 
lack of resources for a journey that was clamantly necessary. The 
Burgundian lands which he deeply loved required but little 
attention, for there he was well served by his regents, his aunt 
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Margaret, and after her death, his sister Mary. But Spain, 
Italy and Germany were in constant need of his personal presence, 
however competent and understanding his agents might be. 

In the second place none of his dominions was as solidly 
centralised as was France or England. All in varying degrees 
continued to manifest the symptoms of feudal order or disorder. 
Burgundy was perhaps the most developed in spite of the 
traditional ‘liberties of nobles, clerics and towns. The royal 
power in Spain was advancing, but in Germany conditions had 
become quite chaotic. We do not need to be admirers of absolute 
monarchy to realise that it was an important stage in producing 
order and peace on a nation-wide scale. In foreign relations its 
advantages are notorious. The King of France could have his 
armies on the move while Charles was still haggling about 
subsidies with the Cortes of the Spanish kingdoms, the estates 
of the Netherlands and of Germany, where all kinds of par- 
ticularist interests proved obstructive. Had Charles been 
concerned with one kingdom alone possibly he might have had 
incentive and opportunity to develop it on absolutist lines. This 
was the tendency of his government of Spain, where he spent 
the greater part of his reign. But the Renaissance idea of mon- 
archy had no place in his thought. As a genuinely mediaeval 
king he insisted on his own rights and respected those of others. 
Once when his native town of Ghent persistently refused a 
contribution to the Netherlands government he took a dreadful 
revenge and cancelled its ancient charter of liberties, but that 
was an exception. Machiavelli praised Charles’s grandfather 
Ferdinand of Aragon as a good example of a man who gained 
his political ends under a cloak of religion. None could say this 
of Charles. His numerous political testaments have not a breath 
of the Machiavellian prince. 

Furthermore, there was no love lost between the hetero- 
geneous peoples over whom by inheritance he had come to rule. 
They differed in race, language and temperament, in institutions, 
history and sentiment, and not least in interests; and already 
national feeling was everywhere strong. Italians long groaned 
under the Spanish ascendancy which crushed their renaissance 
and cost Italy the cultural leadership of the world. Spaniards, 
if Castilians and Aragonese are to be given one name, were 
jealous of Burgundians; and both Burgundians and Germans 
loathed Spaniards. Up to 1543 Charles was the hope of German 
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nationalists. “‘ This emperor”, wrote Bucer in that year, 
“could do much if he would but be an emperor of the German 
nation and a servant of Christ.” Charles certainly would have 
claimed to be a servant of Christ though not in Bucer’s sense, but 
emperor of the German nation he never meant to be. Educated 
as a Netherlander, he retained the affectionate loyalty of the 
Netherlanders, touchingly expressed in the solemn scene of his 
abdication and farewell. He became a thorough Spaniard, 
inspiring a mystic loyalty in the Spanish nobility, who served 
him devotedly, often with scant recompense, both in Europe 
and in America. But he was never quite at home in Germany, 
and his final failure there was partly due to his bringing Spanish 
troops to crush the Reformation. He regarded himself as, 
above all, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, superior to all 
merely national sentiments and policies and committed to pursue 
only universal aims. 

Three major tasks, imposed by his imperial idealism, en- 
gaged Charles throughout his reign. Of these one, the main- 
tenance of the just peace of Christendom, was the indispensable 
condition for the accomplishment of the other two, viz. war 


against the infidel and the restoration of religious unity. 


I 


Essentially Charles was a man of peace, whose days had to 
be spent largely in warfare. From the start he was plunged 
into the struggle between Hapsburg and Valois. As Duke of 
Burgundy he was the vassal of the King of France for his ter- 
ritories of Flanders and Artois. He had also an hereditary 
claim on the duchy whence he derived his title, now annexed 
to the French crown. This claim he never seriously pressed, 
retaining it only as a bargaining counter. On the other hand, 
the French king had claims on the Duchy of Milan and the 
Kingdom of Naples. Navarre, also, astride the Pyrenees, was a 
bone of contention. With such a king as Francis I, restless, 
ambitious and slippery, war was already in 1520 clearly inevitable 
and soon broke out. There was skirmishing in Navarre and on 
the Netherlands frontier, but the main theatre was Italy. The 
principal business at the Diet of Worms was to secure German 
support against Francis. Immediately after the Diet Charles 
had returned to Spain, where a serious rebellion was in progress, 
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and his fortunes had reached a low ebb. In this situation he 
jotted down his inmost thoughts. “ The first thing I must aim 
at is peace. Peace is a beautiful thing to talk of but difficult 
to have, for as every one knows it cannot be had without the 
enemy’s consent. I must make great efforts, and that too is 
easier said than done.” Where was he to get money and an 
army? “I feel that time is passing and I with it. [He was not 
yet twenty-five.] Yet I would not like to go without performing 
some great action to serve as a monument to my name... . I 
have done nothing so far to cover myself with glory.” Victory, 
of course, would achieve this. “‘ But if peace may be had on 
honourable terms I will accept it, and I will not cease to work 
for it.” 

Almost immediately there ensued the brilliant and unexpected 
victory of the imperialist generals at Pavia and the capture of 
Francis himself. With him Charles negotiated the Treaty of 
Madrid, which to modern minds familiar with the idea of the 
knock-out blow must seem tolerably generous in the circum- 
stances. Henry VIII, Charles’s not too eager ally, actually 
proposed to be himself crowned King of France. Charles, how- 
ever, sent Francis home, having given him his sister Eleonore to 
wife in the hope of thus securing his friendship for the future. 
No sooner had Francis got home than he repudiated the treaty, 
an incredibly dishonourable act it seemed to Charles, and re- 
mained the emperor’s enemy in spite of recurrent apparent 
reconciliations, always ready to make political capital out of his 
difficulties with the German Protestants and with the Turks. 
Francis’s son and successor took up the struggle and, abandoning 
the Italian will-o’-the-wisp, turned French policy to seek a more 
natural expansion towards the Rhine. 

Though courageous and eager for military glory, Charles was 
in no sense a man of war. It tormented his conscience to have to 
demand subsidies and service from his subjects for war purposes, 
and to witness their sufferings when their lands became the 
theatres of war. The peace of Christendom was his ideal if it 
could be had with justice and honour. Justice and honour 
meant the maintenance of rights, his own but also those of others. 
His empire had been built up not by conquest but by inheritance, 
and it was his God-given duty to hand it on intact. Hereditary 
right was thus the natural but also the sacred foundation of 
universal peace. Dynasticism has an ugly sound. It is obviously 
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absurd and intolerable that the destinies of peoples should be 
determined by the marriages of their royal families. That was 
to be the tragedy of the Netherlands, bequeathed to Philip of 
Spain. But the union of England and Scotland was brought 
about by a dynastic marriage, with good results in some respects. 
And if the “ ramshackle’ Hapsburg Austrian Empire was felt 
to be intolerable in 1918 the peoples of the Danubian lands 
have not had much happiness since it was destroyed. To the 
mind of Charles the dynastic principle was the clue to European 
peace. Dynastic projects figure prominently in all his outlines 
of policy which may be naive but are not, at all events consciously, 
aggressive or cynical. Here was the most hopeful means of 
settling claims with their threat to peace. All the peoples of 
Europe might come to live together as one happy family ruled 
by the brothers and sisters, the children and the nephews and 
nieces of the emperor. The Hapsburg family was rich in such 
possibilities. Charles had a brother Ferdinand, who, as Arch- 
duke of Austria, helped him with the government of Germany. 
Of his four sisters two played important réles, Mary and Eleonore. 
Another, Isabella, Queen of Denmark, had a son and two 
valuable daughters. He himself had a son and three daughters, 
and his brother Ferdinand had a large family. Charles held 
quite peremptorily that the ladies of his family must submit 
all personal feelings to the interests of his policy. Eleonore had 
to abandon a youthful love affair and become the bride of an 
elderly King of Portugal, and, after his death, of Francis I of 
France, in the hope of converting him from enmity to friendship. 
England had been at least a half-hearted ally while Charles’s 
aunt Catherine remained queen, and his last high hope was placed 
in the marriage of his son Philip to Mary Tudor. Doubtless it 
was all a vain attempt to bind the nations together with cobwebs 
into a world community, but it would appear that nothing stronger 
is available even now. 


Il 


The second task imposed by Charles’s idealism was that of 
leading Christendom in an attack upon the infidel. We find 
him dwelling often on the old dream of liberating the Holy 
Places from the thrall of the unbeliever, oddly mixed with the 
more up-to-date ambition to win immortal fame in a Holy War. 
But the recapture of the Holy Places seems to have been the 
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ultimate end of all his plans, to attain which all other projects 
were regarded as but means. But the dream presented itself 
now in the guise of an urgent and quite prosaic reality. Not only 
was the north coast of Africa a base of operations for a Turkish 
fleet that controlled the Mediterranean and was apt to descend 
on Charles’s own lands of Spain, Sicily and Italy; but from 
Constantinople the Turk had conquered the Balkans and was 
pressing up the Danube and threatening Vienna. The crusading 
spirit was dead in Europe. Time after time the Popes had 
proclaimed a crusade and required subsidies and service from 
the nations. But the nations had come, justifiably, to suspect 
that this was simply a way of raising money for purely selfish 
papal objects. Leo X’s crusading appeal had fallen on deaf 
ears. Only those immediately threatened took the matter seri- 
ously. Naturally the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who lived 
in Vienna and had claims on the Hungarian crown, was eager. It 
was his affair. But even his nearest neighbours, the Dukes of 
Bavaria, left him to it, not unwilling to see him weakened. The 
King of France, to the horror of the world, actually entered into an 
alliance with the enemy of the Faith against the Christian emperor. 

As became his office, Charles took very seriously the duty of 
leading a Christian crusade. The most terrible count in his 
indictment of the French king was that by his continual threat 
of war he made the crusade impossible and finally by his alliance 
with the Turk had put himself beyond the pale of Christian 
respectability. Perhaps Charles was the last emperor to be 
genuinely under the spell of the conception of Christendom, as 
his chancellor Gattinara was the last statesman to base his 
policy upon it. But even in the intervals of peace with France 
he accomplished very little. He left. to Ferdinand with what 
help he could get in Germany the defence of Austria, while his 
own interests dictated an attack on Africa, with Constantinople 
as ultimate target! Actually he undertook two punitive expedi- 
tions to Africa. The first was a minor success loudly acclaimed, 
but the second ended in dismal and complete disaster. And 
crusading is heard of no more. 


Ill 


To defend the Faith and protect the Church was another 
accepted imperial task, but it was to confront Charles in a form 
for which there was no real precedent. Already before his election 
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Martin Luther had sounded the trumpet of protest against one 
of the grossest abuses of the mediaeval Church, but the con- 
troversy very early shifted away from the theologically undefined 
doctrine of Indulgences to the very practical problem of Church 
authority and papal supremacy. In 1520 Luther had written 
his three great Reformation treatises: The Liberty of a Christian 
Man, setting forth his Evangelical insight; The Babdylonish 
Captivity of the Church, with its penetrating criticism of the 
sacramental system; and his Address to the Nobility of the German 
Nation, summoning them to reform abuses. Within his Nether- 
lands dominions, while yet on his way to be crowned at Aachen, 
the emperor-elect had decreed a holocaust of the books of Luther, 
and had personally witnessed the bonfire at Louvain. But in 
Germany the young emperor was strange to his new surroundings 
and had to conciliate his new subjects. At his first Diet at Worms 
he found himself constrained to grant Luther a hearing, and 
here he made his first political pronouncement, actually a per- 
sonal confession of faith. In response to Luther’s ‘“ Here I 
stand; I can no other” he made his declaration, not unworthy 
to be compared with it. “ Ye know that I am born of the 
most Christian emperors of the noble German nation, of the 
Catholic kings of Spain, the archdukes of Austria, the dukes of 
Burgundy, who were all true sons of the Roman Church, de- 
fenders of the Catholic faith, of the sacred customs, decrees and 
uses of its worship, who have bequeathed all this to me as my 
heritage, and according to whose example I have lived hitherto. 
Thus I am determined to hold fast all that has happened since 
the Council of Constance. For it is certain that a single monk 
must err if he stands against the opinion of all Christendom. . . . 
Therefore I am determined to set my kingdoms and dominions, 
my friends, my body, my blood, my life, my soul upon it. For 
it were great shame to us and to you, members of the noble 
German nation, if through our negligence we were to let even 
the appearance of heresy enter the hearts of men.” 

In Dr. Martin and the Emperor Charles extremes in the 
social scale confronted each other, the peasant’s son become 
monk and the heir of most of the proud ruling families of Europe. 
But that would be an entirely irrelevant consideration. Luther 
no less than the emperor accepted without question the old social 
order. Nor is it a case of conservative face to face with pro- 
gressive, or whatever is the right word. It would be hard to 
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decide which of the two was the more conservative and tradi- 
tionalist. It is not even a case of theologian versus politician, or 
Church and State. The new-born Evangelical faith confronts 
the embodiment of the mediaeval system in one of its best 
representatives, and both declare themselves in their purest 
forms unalloyed for the moment by ulterior motives and worldly 
concerns. Both for Luther and for Charles this was the highest 
moment of their lives, and it is the tragedy of history that neither 
could have any real understanding of the other. 

Henceforth the restoration of the unity of the Church 
became a major concern of the emperor, never forgotten in the 
midst of others of greater immediate urgency. He was no 
obstinate bigot bent on crushing heresy by force. That was to 
be a last resort from which he was long withheld by lack of 
means and by political expediency, but chiefly because he be- 
lieved, and continued to believe in spite of repeated disappoint- 
ments, that the gulf which threatened to widen might be bridged 
by discussion and maybe by compromise. Here he was supported 
by Erasmian influence among his counsellors and even in his 
own heart, which was not blind to the need for reform. His 
reference to the Council of Constance is certainly significant, 
even if it meant no more than that he saw himself winning glory 
like his predecessor Sigismund, by bringing about Church 
unity and reform by means of a General Council. A third 
reforming Council was always one of his hopes. Not till 1543 
did he make up his mind, after all other expedients had failed, 
to attempt to crush heresy by force, though by then he regretted 
he had not been able to do so earlier. Victorious at first through 
the timidity of the Protestant princes and the treachery to his 
own party of Maurice of Saxony, he was finally defeated and 
withdrew into private life in Spain, where he passed his time in 
simple enjoyments and in the exercises of religion, leaving Ger- 
many to his brother Ferdinand as emperor, and Spain with the 
Netherlands and his Italian interests to his unattractive and 
bigoted son Philip. The Peace of Augsburg, 1555, with its 
toleration of two faiths, Roman and Lutheran, existing side by 
side within the empire under the principle cuius regio eius religio, 
went out in his name. But he had no part in the framing of it, 
and to the end he protested his disapproval. 

To one power alone in Europe Charles might reasonably 
have looked for complete understanding and support. The 
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Papacy might have been presumed to share his ideals for the 
just peace of Christendom, the crusade against the infidel and 
the crushing of heresy. But the curious fact is that the successive 
Popes who were his contemporaries were his most troublesome 
opponents. Leo X used every intrigue against his election as 
emperor and remained always unsympathetic and pro-French. 
This attitude accounted for the delay in putting Luther under 
imperial ban, so gaining valuable time for his cause. Even 
Adrian VI during his brief pontificate was disappointing. Though 
personally and in religious policy in sympathy with Charles, 
he was touchy at any suggestion that he owed his elevation to 
the emperor’s favour. And he felt it his duty to be neutral as 
between the emperor and the French king, a neutrality which 
Charles could never understand. Papal neutrality has of course 
puzzled others in more modern times. Clement VII was his 
declared enemy, and the imperial army, though not under the 
emperor’s command nor by his orders, rather as an unpaid and 
mutinous host, stormed and sacked Rome and shut up the 
Holy Father in his own castle. Charles was correctly horrified 
but nevertheless made full use of the occasion. It was while 
Clement was under duress that the English royal divorce was 
in process, and Charles was able to prevent the Pope from 
carrying out his intention of granting Henry’s wish. The 
revocation of the case to Rome was the signal for Henry’s breach 
with Rome. But Paul III was the worst of all, obstinate and 
unyielding in the matter of Church reform, unwearying in his 
demands on behalf of his family, the Farnese, dissatisfied even 
when a grandson obtained a duchy as dowry with a beloved 
though illegitimate daughter of the emperor. No doubt that was 
hardly so brilliant an alliance as fell to the Medici when their 
daughter married the Dauphin of France. It is hard to determine 
whether these Popes are to be regarded merely as heads of 
princely Italian houses using their brief tenure of the Papacy 
for the purpose of advancing their families, or as, perhaps, Italian 
patriots using the French and Spaniards to neutralise each other 
in the hope that both might be driven out of Italy. 

In spite of all this Charles remained always deferential to- 
wards the Pope. At most he would apply diplomatic pressure, 
He would insist on the necessity of holding a Council for the 
reunion and reform of the Church, and that it must meet in 
Germany or at least not in Italy; the very idea which the Popes, 


2 
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mindful of Constance and Basel, hated and dreaded above all. 
The worst he is ever recorded to have said of the most treacherous 
and slippery action of a Pope was, ‘‘ God alone knows why the 
Pope acted thus”. He must have been the only ruler of his 
time who had any respect left for the Holy See, or, at all events, 
for its occupants. This may be taken as the complete proof of 
the genuineness of his piety. 

Charles may have to be written down a failure, a self-confessed 
failure. He was essentially a common-place man, slow, hesitant, 
obstinate from his very conscientiousness, unequal to the tasks 
which destiny assigned to him. But then they were impossible 
tasks. The new Europe must have slipped inevitably from the 
control of any representative of traditional Christendom. But 
he was not an ignoble failure. Morally, both as a man and as a 
king, he stands head and shoulders above his contemporaries, 
Francis I, Henry VIII or any of the Popes. Loyal and affectionate 
towards his family, he yet demanded from them, as indeed from 
himself, entire selfless devotion to what he took to be their evident 
mission in history. The instructions he wrote for his young 
son Philip when he left him to be regent in Spain in 1542 are 
truly touching documents. The life of a ruler wholly devoted 
to his duty is there described. Based upon reverence for God 
and love of justice, the virtues of self-control, diligence, study, 
conscientious attention to the details of business are inculcated. 
The temptations and dangers of power are underlined. The 
habits of courtiers and the ambitions of royal servants are 
described, and the need for austere and critical isolation on the 
part of the monarch is stressed. A certain resignation, even 
weariness, makes itself apparent, but there is not a tinge of 
cynicism or of Machiavellianism. This Mirror of Princes was 
written as he set out on his last great enterprise that was to 
end in defeat and abdication. 

Finally one must refer to the simple, sincere and genuine 
piety which breathes through all his private documents, In his 
first public pronouncement at the Diet of Worms he had de- 
clared his whole-hearted allegiance to the Catholic tradition. But 
there was nothing of the fanatical Counter-Reformation about 
him. This is doubtless why modern Romanist historians reserve 
all their bouquets for his bloody son. Charles lived in a larger 
world. He saw the need for Church reform. It was owing to 
his constant pressure that the Council of Trent was at last 
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summoned, but he did not foresee that its attitude and decisions 
would close the door to all comprehension and frustrate all his 
hopes. If only he had been able with Luther to break through 
the Three Walls of clerical pretension behind which ecclesiastical 
corruption lay entrenched! After all, the single monk with the 
Gospel in his hand availed more than the mighty potentate to 
cleanse the Augean stables and infuse fresh life into the religion 
of Europe. 
Joun H. S. Buruezicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 





THE MARROW CONTROVERSY REVIEWED 


I 


In May 1645 there was published in London a theological 
work entitled The Marrow of Modern Divinity, which was destined 
nearly a century later to become an apple of discord in the 
Church of Scotland and to take an honoured place in the small 
but select library of the pious and humble folk of that country. 
It was published under the initials “ E.F.”, and the writer is 
generally said to have been Edward Fisher, a gentleman of 
good family in Gloucestershire, whose name appears in 1627 
upon the books of Brasenose College, Oxford. Some have 
disputed this identification, maintaining that there was another 
“E.F.” who was writing theological books about the same 
period. The question is of little moment, for the worth of the 
book is independent of its authorship. The author, indeed, 
makes no claim to originality, as the title sufficiently indicates. 
The work is avowedly composed on the basis of extracts from the 
writings of prominent Reformers and Puritan divines. The 
author’s ingenuity has been principally exercised in weaving 
them together into an argument and setting the whole in the 
form of a dialogue. 

The theological standpoint of the book may be indicated 
by saying that it is a clear and forcible statement of that Federal 
or Covenant Theology which, starting with the Reformers, 
dominated all religious thinking of a Puritan character during 
the seventeenth century and continued vigorous in Scotland 
down to the middle of last century. The author is at great pains 
to steer a middle course between legalism and antinomianism. 
This he does by drawing a distinction between the moral law 
as ‘‘ the matter of the covenant of works ” and the moral law as 
“‘ the matter of the law of Christ”. Thus, 


the law of Christ in regard of substance and matter, is all one with the law of 
works, or covenant of works . . . both these laws agree in saying, Do this. 
But here is the difference. The one saith, Do this and live: and the other saith, 
Live and do this. The one saith, Do this for life: the other saith, Do this from 
life. The one saith, If thou do it not, thou shalt die: the other saith, If thou do 
it not, I will chastise thee with the rod. The one is delivered by God as He is 
a Creator out of Christ only to such as are out of Christ: the other is delivered 
by God as He is Redeemer in Christ only to such as are in Christ. 


20 
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The Marrow’s temperate and clear statement evidently 
commended it to the authorities, for it came forth with the 
imprimatur of Joseph Caryl, the censor of theological books 
under the Westminster Assembly, which was sitting at the 
time of its publication. A second part of the Marrow appeared 
in 1648 with the same commendation and in a short time the 
whole work passed through some ten editions. 

It is more than half a century later before the book again 
attracts the notice of history. In 1699 a new minister, Thomas 
Boston, was settled in the parish of Simprin in Berwickshire. 
He had at that time no clear views on the doctrine of grace 
and was concerned to get the claims of God’s law and the relation 
of a child of grace thereto satisfactorily adjusted. He soon found 
enlightenment and that within his own parish, for in his Memoirs 
for 1700 we read: 


As I was sitting one day in a house of Simprin I espied above the window- 
head two little old books, which, when I had taken down, I found entitled, the 
one The Marrow of Modern Divinity, the other, Christ's Blood Flowing Freely 
to Sinners. These I reckon had been brought home from England by the 
master of the house, a soldier in the time of the civil wars. Finding them to 
point to the subject I was in particular concern about I brought them both 
away. . . . The other, being the first part only of the Marrow, I relished 
greatly; and having purchased it at length from the owner, kept it from that 
time to this day, and it is still to be found among my books. I found it to come 
close to the points I was in quest of, and to show the consistency of these, 
which I could not reconcile before: so that I rejoiced in it, as a light which the 
Lord had seasonably struck up to me in my darkness. 


Again the Marrow retires into obscurity, but this time for 
less than twenty years. It is Boston who is again instrumental 
in bringing it into prominence. In 1717, now minister of Ettrick, 
he was a member of the General Assembly and found the 
business interesting and important. The first heresy case against 
Professor Simson of Glasgow was brought to an end “ with great 
softness to the Professor’. Further, the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder was condemned for having sought to impose on a candidate 
for licence the declaration, “‘ It is not sound and orthodox to 
teach that we must forsake sin in order to our coming to Christ 
and instating us in covenant with God”. The majority of the 
Assembly considered this ‘‘ Auchterarder Creed” dangerously 
antinomian, while Boston, though admitting it to be unhappily 
worded, thought it contained Gospel truth. Sitting in the As- 
sembly next Mr. John Drummond, minister of Crieff and a 
member of the censured Presbytery, Boston got into conversation 
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with him and happened to mention the Marrow. Drummond 
was so interested that he enquired for the book in the Edinburgh 
shops and managed at length to secure a copy. From him it 
passed to the Rev. James Webster of Edinburgh and thence to 
the Rev. James Hog of Carnock. The result was the republica- 
tion of the first part of the Marrow in 1718 with a laudatory 
preface by Hog. 

Soon it became known that in influential quarters the book 
met with anything but the favour which to Boston and his 
friends it seemed to merit. Hog, accordingly, thought it wise 
to publish two pamphlets in its defence, but this, far from 
removing objections, brought the opposing party out into the 
open. On 7th April, 1719, James Hadow, Principal at St. 
Andrews, preached a sermon before the Synod of Fife and 
alleged that the Marrow was inconsistent with the Scriptures 
and the Westminster Confession of Faith. In May 1719 the 
Assembly ordered the Commission to enquire into the spreading 
of books and pamphlets tending to the diffusion of the con- 
demned “‘ Auchterarder Creed”. Surmising that this remit of 
Assembly was due to the instigation of Hadow, Hog produced 
another pamphlet defending the Marrow from the charges 
contained in his adversary’s Synod sermon. With that the 
conflict entered on its formal stage. The Commission of Assem- 
bly appointed a Committee for Preserving Purity of Doctrine 
which reported to the next Assembly that in the writings they 
had examined there were certain portions and expressions that 
deserved to be further considered. The Report concluded with 
some propositions from the Marrow alleged to be unsound. 
The Committee’s report having been approved with only four 
votes against, the Assembly proceeded to pass “ An Act con- 
cerning a book entitled The Marrow of Modern Divinity”. After 
a short preamble the Act mentions five heads of doctrine under 
which obnoxious passages in the Marrow are classified. Then 
follow six antinomian paradoxes which are “ fenced and de- 
fended ” in the Marrow by applying the distinction between the 
moral law as law of works and as law of Christ, e.g., “‘ that the 
Lord can see no sin in a believer”. Then the Act notes certain 
dangerous expressions, e.g., “‘ A minister that dares not persuade 
Sinners to believe their sins are pardoned before he see their 
Lives reformed, for fear they should take more Liberty to Sin, 
is ignorant of the mystery of Faith”. The Act concludes by 
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prohibiting ministers of the Church from saying anything in 
favour of the Marrow. They must rather warn and exhort their 
people not to read it. 

Such a sweeping condemnation could not lightly be accepted 
by men like Boston who had found the book a real source of 
enlightenment. Accordingly a concerted effort was made to 
have the Act of Assembly revoked. A ‘ Representation ”’ to 
that effect was presented to the Assembly of 1721 by Boston, 
Hog and ten other ministers, including the two brothers Erskine. 
Throughout the later stages of the controversy these were 
variously known as “ The Twelve Apostles”, “‘ The Repre- 
senters”” or ‘‘ The Marrowmen”’. Not only did they beg the 
Assembly to revoke the Act of 1720 but they carried the fight 
into the enemy’s country by questioning two clauses in another 
Act of the same Assembly which seemed to them to encourage 
a tendency to turn religion into mere morality and to be dan- 
gerous to the doctrine of free grace. - 

Owing to the illness of the Royal Commissioner the Assembly 
was dissolved before the Representation could be considered, 
but the Commission of Assembly was instructed to “ ripen and 
prepare these matters concerning doctrine” for the next 
Assembly. Principal Hadow sought at this stage to vindicate 
his position by publishing a pamphlet, The Antinomianism of the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity Detected. His hand was generally 
recognised, too, in the steps now taken by the Commission. 
In November 1721 it presented twelve short queries to the 
Marrowmen and sent up their answers together with an overture 
to the Assembly of 1722. Eventually, after some modifications 
had been made, the Commission’s overture was carried by 134 
votes to 5. The Act of 1720 was confirmed, the preaching of 
Marrow doctrine was prohibited, and the Presbyteries and Synods, 
especially those within whose bounds the Marrowmen resided, 
were ordered to see that this decision was obeyed. The twelve 
Representers were also called to the bar of Assembly and re- 
buked by the Moderator. Expecting an adverse decision, they 
had already subscribed a Protestation which, in effect, announced 
their intention of disregarding the Acts of Assembly on this 
matter, and this was at once laid on the table. The Assembly 
refused to receive it, but it was soon published for the benefit 
of the public, and was seen to be a bold defiance of the majority 
of the Church. 
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It might have been expected that the outcome would have 
been the deposition of the Marrowmen. Rumours were indeed 
current about possible action against them, but nothing was 
done. They had sufficiently safeguarded their liberty by making 
a public protest; and the majority of the Assembly presumably 
deemed it wise to let the matter rest. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested, a hint to that effect was received from the civil 
authorities, anxious to avoid division in the Church in view of 
the still potent Jacobite peril. However that may be, no action 
was taken. Marrow doctrine continued to be preached, and in 
1726 a new edition of the book appeared with notes by Boston. 
His name was withheld, but the notes were partly controversial 
and designed to vindicate the Marrow position from the charges 
brought against it by Hadow. 


Il 


One of the charges in the Act of 1720 was that the Marrow 
taught that holiness is not necessary to salvation, and the sixth 
Query put to the Representers was, “‘ If a Sinner, being justified, 
has all Things at once, that is necessary for Salvation? And if 
personal Holiness and Progress in holy Obedience is not neces- 
sary to a justified Person’s Possession of Glory?” To the first 
part of the question the Marrowmen answer in the affirmative. 
As regards the second part they hold that holiness and justification 
are inseparable in the believer and therefore refuse even to 
suppose, as the question does, their separation. Personal holiness 
they reckon as necessary to the possession of glory as is an ante- 
cedent to its consequent or a part to the whole: but “ if the 
meaning of the Query be of such a Necessity of holy Obedience 
in order to the Possession of Glory as imports any Kind of 
Causality, we dare not answer in affirmative: for we cannot look 
on personal Holiness or Good Works as properly federal and 
conditional Means of obtaining the Possession of Heaven, 
though we own they are necessary to make us meet for it”. In 
all this the Representers are true to the Marrow itself. Its teaching 
on this point is that the believer enters into a state of justification 
by faith in Christ and no future sin can prevent his final salvation. 
If he does sin by disobeying the moral law as law of Christ, then 
in proportion to his sin will be the temporal adversities which he 
will receive in this life to turn him again into the way of righteous- 
ness. Holiness will thus eventually become a mark of his; but 
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such holiness does in no sense earn his salvation. He has got his 
salvation already assured to him by grant from Christ. Thus in 
strictness it is true to say that the Marrow taught that “ holiness 
is not necessary to salvation”; but the antinomianism of that 
statement is removed when we remember that it taught that 
holiness accompanies salvation. 

Again, the Marrow was charged by the Assembly with 
holding that assurance is of the essence of faith and that the 
saving faith commanded in the Gospel is a man’s persuasion 
that Christ is his and died for him, and that whoever has not 
this persuasion or assurance has not answered the Gospel call 
and thus is not a true believer. The point at issue here is a little 
obscure unless we remember what was the out-and-out anti- 
nomian view on this question. A real antinomian would hold 
that a believer is justified before he believes, before faith is in 
him at all, indeed from all eternity. In that case his faith is just 
the assurance that he is one of the people of whom this holds 
true. Faith and assurance are practically the same thing. Faith 
is purely declaratory of what already is. It makes no difference. 
It is in this sense that the making of assurance the essence of 
faith can be condemned as antinomian. As against such doctrine 
it was customary to distinguish between the direct act of faith 
by which we believe in Christ and the reflex act of faith by which 
we gain a comforting assurance of our faith. It is the first, of 
course, which justifies, not the second. The distinction is clear 
in the Westminster Confession, chapter 18, paragraph 3. 

Now, what was the Marrowmen’s attitude to this point ? 
They made a real distinction between the direct act of faith 
and the reflective assurance, which they never held to be of the 
essence of faith. In making this distinction they avoided anti- 
nomianism. The charge against them, however, had a certain 
plausibility from the fact that they had a more vital view of the 
direct act of faith than had their opponents. In the course of 
their answer to Query VIII, they quote with approval a definition 
of faith as “A particular persuasion of my heart that Christ 
Jesus is mine and that I shall have life and salvation by His means; 
that whatsoever Christ did for the Redemption of mankind, He 
did it for me”. This definition, they rightly hold, is essentially 
the same as that of the Marrow, and—more important for their 
defence—it is the view of faith held by all the Reformers and 
Reformed Churches. If faith is to be of any worth at all it must 
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at least mean that a man appropriates to himself what before 
has lain in common in the Gospel. Without such appropriation 
there can be no “ closing with Christ ’’ and no receiving of Him. 
A man must not only assent to a scheme of salvation; he must 
gratefully accept its applicability to himself. The Marrowmen 
not unjustly claim that all the Reformers stand for that “ special 
Fiducia, Confidence or appropriating Possession of Faith spoke 
of in the condemned pages of the Marrow”. Thus the Marrow- 
men like the Reformers import into faith a certain measure of 
assurance or, perhaps better, a measure of ‘‘ Appropriating 
Persuasion’, but this they distinguish from that reflective 
assurance which, as they remark in their representation, “ ariseth 
from Spiritual Sensation and rational Argumentation ”’. 

The standpoint of the opponents of the Marrow is of im- 
portance here. It is stated by Hadow in his preface to The 
Antinomianism of the Marrow Detected. He holds that 


the Thing proposed in the Gospel to a Sinner to be believed by the direct 
Act of justifying Faith is not that Christ is his and hath died for him in particu- 
lar; nor, that God hath loved him and pardoned his sins; nor, that Christ hath 
purchased Redemption for every one of Mankind without exception and fortune 
in particular, and that he shall be saved by Christ, seeing these are not Things 
revealed in the Word and commanded to be believed by every hearer of the 
Gospel: But the Thing proposed is the Testimony of God concerning Christ 
the Saviour, and the Method of Salvation through Him: and every hearer of 
the Gospel is called not only to give his Assent unto the Truth revealed, but 
also his Consent unto the way of Relief and Salvation proposed to him and so 
to accept of and receive Christ and to rest on Him alone for salvation, as He is 
offered in the Gospel. 


According to this view a man first assents to the plan of 
salvation, then consents to its application to himself, then devotes 
himself humbly to Christ’s service, and after a time he becomes 
assured of his union with Christ and of full salvation as his 
secure possession. According to the Marrow view something of 
assurance or “ appropriating persuasion’ is produced in the 
believer much earlier by the grace and worth of Christ. Faith 
means embracing and resting on a Saviour who avails to satisfy 
from the first. The truth seems to be that the Marrowmen and 
their opponents were regarding the matter from different points 
of view. The latter were analysing the Christian life and bringing 
out its logical stages: the former were describing an unanalysed 
experience of a personal or even mystical kind. Many people 
doubtless go through something like the stages set forth by 
Hadow, but whenever religious experience is of the vivid 
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intuitional kind the stages get mixed up. The order of logic is 
obliterated and only comes to its own again when experience 
has become more gradual and analysable. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Christian experience ever takes on the shape 
of a bare assent to a scheme of salvation which gradually expands 
into a personal assurance of union with Christ. It rather seems 
that there is from the first a yielding of personal devotion to 
Christ as one worthy of trust; and this is what the Marrowmen 
meant by “ appropriating persuasion” without which there 
could be no faith. 

Again, the Act of Assembly complained that the Marrow 
taught a universal atonement and pardon. The view of the 
Westminster Confession on this point is clearly stated in chapter 3, 
paragraph 6. Very different is the language of the Marrow, e.g.: 

I beseech you to consider that God the Father as-He is in His Son Jesus 
Christ, moved with nothing but with His free love to mankind lost, hath made 
a deed of gift and grant unto them all, that whosoever of them all shall believe 
in this His Son shall not perish but have eternal life. And hence it was that 


Jesus Christ Himself said unto His disciples “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature”’. 


Here, as the Act of 1720 points out, “ is asserted an universal 


Redemption as to purchase”, contrary to the Confession. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Marrow came 
anywhere near the modern doctrine of Universalism. It held 
to election and reprobation, but viewed these as mysteries 
which need not concern the preacher or his hearers, 


I beesech you to consider that, although some men be ordained to con- 
demnation, yet so long as the Lord hath concealed their names and not set a 
mark of réprobation upon any man in particular, but offers the pardon to all 
without any respect either to election or reprobation, surely it is great folly in 
any man to say, it maybe I am not elected and therefore I shall not have benefit 
by it, and therefore I will not accept of it, nor come in. 


It might be supposed from this that the Marrowmen insisted 
on offering the Gospel to all not because Christ had died for 
any but the elect but simply because, not having access to the 
Divine eternal decree, they as preachers could not know which 
of their possible hearers were elect, and so, lest God’s purpose 
be frustrated, they must offer to all. It appears, however, that 
this is scarcely an accurate statement of their view. They held, 
it seems, the sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ for all and the 
suitableness of the Gospel offer to all. The legatees of Christ 
according to the usual theory were the elect. The Marrowmen 
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made all mankind His legatees, though explaining that only in 
the case of the elect does the legacy become effective. 

If it be asked, What is the use of making the Gospel offer 
to all, seeing that only the elect can respond?, we are forced to 
consider a curious passage in their reply to Query X. Discussing 
1 John v. 1of. and speaking of unbelievers, they say: 

By not receiving this gifted and offered Remedy, with Application and 
Appropriation, they fly in the Face of God’s Record and Testimony; and 
therefore do justly and deservedly perish, seeing the Righteousness and Sal- 


vation and Kingdom of God was brought so near to them in the free offer of 
the Gospel and yet they would not take it. 


According to this curious view salvation is to be preached to 
all in order that reprobates, in rejecting it, may fall under fuller 
condemnation. They are doomed in any case, seeing they are 
the subjects of God’s decree of reprobation, but that decree 
makes itself effective by causing such men to reject the Gospel 
offer, whereupon they “do justly and deservedly perish’ be- 
cause they will not accept the free offer made to them. They 
perish because they reject salvation, but they reject salvation 
because they are not elect. So it appears that damnation as well 
as salvation is of the Lord; and thus we come upon the impasse 
of logical Calvinism. 


Ill 


We shall only understand the controversy aright if we 
remember that the wrangling over minute points was, in truth, 
symptomatic of a considerable divergence of theological ten- 
dency. That difference may be expressed by saying that Hadow 
stood for logical Calvinism, Boston and his friends for religious 
Calvinism. The latter sought to do justice to the broad statements 
of the Gospel offer to all men. They proclaimed a deed of gift 
and grant by God to mankind lost. The legatees under Christ’s 
testament are not believers only, but sinners universally, though 
in the case of the former only does the testament take effect. 
It may be urged that it is futile to preach the Gospel to all man- 
kind unless you give up the doctrine of reprobation, as the 
Marrowmen never did. For all practical purposes the Gospel 
offer is to the elect alone. Thus logically Hadow was the true 
Calvinist. The Marrowmen, however, despite their theology, 
were impelled by their evangelistic interests to say little about 
election and reprobation and much about God’s grant to mankind 
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lost. They were less logical than their opponents, but more 
religious. That explains why they were favourable to the 
“‘ Auchterarder Creed ’’, while their opponents thought it detest- 
able. It affirms that “‘ it is not sound and orthodox to teach that 
we must forsake sin in order to our coming to Christ and in- 
stating us in covenant with God ”’. That is practically equivalent to 

Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 


To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


The ‘“‘ Creed” is only the heart-cry of a penitent sinner 
wrought out in somewhat formal language. To a man who 
knows the experience it is perfectly safe language; to one who 
does not, it is rank antinomianism. The Marrowmen did know 
the experience; their opponents, devout men as they may have 
been, did not. Hence the controversy. 

It should be noted that the familiar Scottish terms, “‘ evan- 
gelical ” and “‘ moderate ”, must be used with some discrimina- 
tion in this matter. If by “evangelical ’’ we mean a preacher 
of good news, one who is primarily concerned with bringing in 
“‘ them that are without ’’, then the term applies to the Marrow- 
men. That was their interest. They were preachers whose 
ministrations commended them to the people because they had 
a message for all. They had caught something of the gracious 
yet urgent missionary spirit of the New Testament. Hadow, 
their outstanding opponent, was not a Moderate, in the sense 
that that term acquired in the late eighteenth century in Scotland. 
He was a logical Calvinist or a hyper-Calvinist, not a Moderate. 
However many young ministers of the school of Simson, the 
Glasgow heresiarch who was suspended in 1729, voted against 
the Marrow, the leader of the majority and his nearest associates 
were not of that school. In fact, Hadow who fought the Marrow 
so keenly was also one of the foremost opponents of Simson. 
That fact suggests that we must be careful in using the terms 
“ evangelical’ and ‘‘ moderate” at the time of the Marrow 
controversy. Perhaps it would be safe to say that the majority 
who condemned the Marrow were partly logical Calvinists and 
partly Moderates of the later type. It would be interesting to 
enquire whether Moderatism of the “mere morality” type 
was not the natural outcome of Hadow’s type of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy: but that would lead us too far into the realm of 
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speculation. It must suffice to declare that the Marrowmen 
stood in the evangelical succession. They represented a Gospel 
for all. Their motives were essentially the same as operated 
powerfully in Scotland in the second part of the following 
century. Then it was that men, influenced by the Revival of 
1859 and the later evangelism of Moody, sought to avoid the 
strictness of Westminster Confession doctrine by Declaratory Acts. 
Whenever there is a fresh apprehension of the Gospel, there is 
the desire to bring the Good News to others; and that desire will 
manifest itself within a system of election and reprobation 
orthodoxy, even though it strain the logic of the system. So 
it was at the time of the Declaratory Acts; and so it was when 
the Marrowmen, upholding particular redemption in theory, 
yet offered salvation to all. 

In conclusion, we must note what appears to be an attempt 
to excuse the majority of the Church on the ground of their 
partial acquaintance with the Marrow, In his Scotland and the 
Union 1695-1747 W. L. Mathieson says in a footnote to page 
230, ‘‘ Had the work been published in full, it would have 
been seen that the second part professed to vindicate the moral 
law’’. From this one might imagine that Hadow and his fol- 
lowers had no means of knowing the second part of the Marrow, 
the contents of which are indicated by its sub-title: souching the 
most plaine, pithy and spiritual exposition of the ten Commandments, 
the examination of the heart and life by them, the reason why the 
Lord gave them, and the use that both believers and unbelievers are 
to make of them; Profitable for any man who either desires to be 
driven out of himself to Christ, or to walk as that he may please 
Christ. If it were so, indeed, it is surprising to find the Marrow- 
men saying in their Representation: 

"Tis also hard that the Book is condemned, as denying the necessity of 
Holiness to Salvation, and the Believers being under the Law, as a Rule of 
Life, without once making the least Intimation that the one half of the said 
Book contained in the second volume, is an explication and application of the 
Holy Law in its Ten Commandments not only to unbelievers, but also to 
Believers themselves . . . yea, and without that half of the Book, its being once 


under the consideration either of the Assembly or Commission for Preserving 
the Purity of Doctrine. 


This clearly implies that the second part of the Marrow was 
available before May 1721, though it had not received con- 
sideration from the authorities. The solution of the difficulty is 
found in McCrie’s article in the Evangelical Review for October 
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1884, where he tells us on page 716 that there was a publication 
of the second part of the Marrow in 1718 with a preface by the 
Rev. John Williamson of Inveresk, who became one of the twelve 
Marrowmen. It will not do, therefore, to excuse the majority 
on the ground that they had no chance of acquainting them- 
selves with the whole work. The terms of the remit to the 
Commission in 1719 required that it should have reviewed not 
only the volume published in 1718 with Hog’s recommendation, 
the first part of the Marrow, but also all writings tending to the 
diffusion of the “‘ Auchterarder Creed ”’. 

At the same time we must note that the Marrowmen were 
not entirely without blame. When Hog published the Marrow 
in 1718 his preface was quite commendatory. He never suggests 
that any of its statements are extreme or misleading when taken 
in isolation. This provided good ground for Hadow’s com- 
plaints when, during the controversy, the Marrowmen admitted 
that certain expressions were harsh-and unguarded. Why then, 
he rightly asked, were readers not warned at the beginning? 
Boston was wiser in his edition of 1726, but by that time the 
trouble was over. To have said from the beginning that readers 
must exercise discrimination might have prevented the con- 
troversy from breaking out at all. 

Perhaps the only fact in the whole affair which can give us 
unalloyed satisfaction is that there followed a considerable 
dissemination of the real religion which, breathing through the 
Marrow, fired the zeal of its supporters. The book itself received 
a fine advertisement and was widely read. The Marrowmen 
were marked figures and their audiences did not on that account 
decline. The book became a source of inspiration in Scotland, 
bringing light to many souls and nourishing, during a some- 
what barren period, a true religious warmth of spirit. For the 
sake of that service to the religious life of the land we may be 
content to accept the Marrow controversy with thankfulness. 


Stewart Mascuie. 
Edinburgh. 





HAGAR AND ISHMAEL 


In THE library of the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, there is a marble statue of Hagar and Ishmael. It 
was placed there by Dr. John G. Lansing, who was instrumental, 
under God, in the organization of the Arabian Mission in 1899. 
He was professor of Old Testament languages and inspired his 
students with love, not only for Hebrew, but for Arabia and the 
Arabs... Born in Damascus and conversant with Arabic literature, 
he spoke often of the neglected Peninsula and of the Prodigal 
Son of the Old Testament—Ishmael. 

The tragic story of Hagar and Ishmael is indeed a strange 
episode in the life of Abraham, the friend of God. Hagar, the 
mother of the Arabian patriarch, seems to have occupied a 
prominent place in Abraham’s household and appears to have 
brought to that position not only mental gifts but also an inward 
participation in the faith of the God of Abraham. She was 
probably added to the family of faith during Abraham’s sojourn 
in Egypt and occupied the same position toward the female 
servants that Eliezer of Damascus did to the male servants. It 
is when she was driven forth into the wilderness by the jealous 
harshness of Sarah that we have the first revelation of God re- 
garding her seed. 

The angel of the Lord found her by a fountain of water in the wilderness, 
by the fountain in the way to Shur. And He said, Whence camest thou? and 
whither wilt thou go? And she said, I flee from the face of my mistress Sarai. 
And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Return to thy mistress and submit 
thyself under her hands. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, . . . I will 
multiply thy seed exceedingly that it shall not be numbered for multitude. And 
the angel of the Lord said unto her, Behold thou art with child, and shalt bear 
a son and shalt call his name Ishmael [God will hear]; because the Lord hath 
heard thy affliction. And he will be a wild man, his hand will be against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him; and he shall dwell in the presence of 
all his brethren. And she called the name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
Thou God seest me: for she said, Have I also here looked after Him that 
seeth me? 


It is plain from the context that the angel of the Lord and 
the Lord Himself are here identified ; it was the angel of Jehovah, 
the angel of the covenant or the Christ of the Old Testament. 
Why should this “angel” first appear to the Egyptian bond- 
woman? Is it that the Lord always reveals Himself first to the 
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poorest, most distressed and receptive hearts or was it the 
special office of the covenant angel to seek “that which was 
lost ” from the patriarchal church at its very beginning? Lange 
suggests in his commentary that the “ Angel of Jehovah, as 
the Christ who was to come through Isaac, had a peculiar reason 
for assisting Hagar, since she for the sake of the future Christ 
is involved in this sorrow”. In any case the special revelation 
and the special promise were given not only to Hagar, but to her 
seed. Christ, if we may so express it, outlines the future history 
and character of the Ishmaelites as well as their strength and 
glory; but He also gives them a spiritual promise in the God- 
given name, Jshmae/, Elohim will hear. Without this, the 
theophany loses its true character. Ishmael, as the child of 
Abraham, could not be left undistinguishable among the heathen. 
It was for Abraham’s sake that the revelation included the unborn 
child in its promises. 

The fulfilment of the promise~that Ishmael’s seed should 
multiply exceedingly has never been more clearly stated than 
by the geographer Ritter: 

Arabia, whose population consists to a large extent of Ishmaelites, is a 
living fountain of men whose streams for thousands of years have poured them- 
selves far and wide to the east and west. Before Mohammed its tribes were 
found in all border-Asia, in the East Indies as early as the middle ages; and in 
all North Africa it is the cradle of all the wandering hordes. Along the whole 
Indian ocean down to Molucca they had their settlements in the middle ages; 
they spread along the coast to Mozambique; their caravans crossed India to 


China, and in Europe they peopled Southern Spain and ruled it for seven 
hundred years. 


Where there has been such clear fulfilment of the promise of 
natural increase, is there no ground that God will hear and give 
spiritual blessing also and that Ishmael “ shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren” in the new covenant of grace? 

Thirteen years after the first promise to Ishmael we hear 
the promise renewed just after the institution of circumcision, the 
sign of the covenant of faith. 


And Abraham said unto God, O that Ishmael might [even yet] live before 
Thee! And God said, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed; and thou shalt 
call his name Isaac: and I will establish My covenant with him for an everlasting 
covenant, and with his seed after him. And as for Ishmael, I have heard 
thee... . 


What is the significance of Abraham’s prayer for Ishmael? Is 
it probable that he merely asks for temporal prosperity and for 
3 
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length of life? This is the idea of some commentators, but none 
of them explains why the prayer asks that Ishmael may live 
“ before God”’. Keil and others, more correctly we think, regard 
the prayer of Abraham as arising out of his anxiety lest Ishmael 
should not have amy part in the blessings of the covenant. The 
fact that the answer of God contains no denial of the prayer of 
Abraham is in favour of this interpretation. 

In the prayer Abraham expresses his anticipation of an 
indefinite neglect of Ishmael which was painful to his parental 
heart. He asks for him, therefore, a life from God in the highest 
sense. Else what does the circumcision of Ishmael mean? The 
sealing or ratifying of the covenant of God with Abraham, 
through Isaac’s seed, embraces not only the seed of Isaac, but 
all those who in a wider sense are sharers of the covenant, Ishmael 
and his descendants. And however much the Arabs may have 
departed from the faith of Abraham, they have for all these 
centuries remained faithful to the sign of the old covenant by 
the rite of circumcision. This is one of the most remarkable 
facts of history. Circumcision is not once alluded to in the Koran, 
and Moslem writers offer no explanation for the omission. Yet 
the custom is universal in Arabia, and from them it passed over 
with other traditions to all the Moslem world. The Moslems 
date circumcision from Abraham and circumcise at a late period. 
The Arabs in “ the time of ignorance ” also practised the rite; 
an uncircumcised person is unknown even among those Bedouins 
who know nothing of Islam save the name of the prophet. 

“* As for Ishmael, I have heard thee.” For the third time we 
read of a special revelation to prove God’s love for the son of 
the bondmaid. In the pathetic story of Hagar’s expulsion, 
Ishmael is the centre figure (Gen. xxi. 9-22). His mocking was 
its cause; for Ais sake it was grievous in Abraham’s sight to 
expel them. To Ishmael again is there a special promise, “‘ be- 
cause he is thy seed’. When the water is spent in the bottle 
and Hagar turns away from seeing the death of the child, it 
was not her weeping but the lad’s prayer that brought deliverance 
from heaven. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of Heaven and said unto her, 
What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God hath heard the voice of the lad 
where he is. Arise, lift up the lad and hold him by thine hand; for I will make 
of him a great nation. And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; 


and she went and filled the bottle with water and gave the lad drink. And God 
was with the lad. 
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No less does this history show the moral beauty of Hagar’s 
character, her tender mother love and all the beautiful traits of 
a maternal solicitude than the repentance of Ishmael. God heard 
his voice; God forgave his sinful mocking; God confirmed His 
promise; God saved his life; God was with the lad. The Pro- 
vidence of God watched over Ishmael. Long years after he 
seems to have visited his father Abraham, for we read that when 
the patriarch died in a good old age “ his sons Isaac and Ishmael 
buried him in the cave of Machpelah”’. No mention is made 
here of the sons of Keturah. And twice in the Bible the genera- 
tions of Ishmael are recorded in full in order to bind together 
the prophecies of Genesis with the messianic promises of Isaiah 
for the seed of Ishmael. 

The twelve princes, sons of Ishmael, whose names are 
recorded “‘ by their towns and their castles ”, were undoubtedly 
the patriarchs of so many Arab tribes. Some of the names can 
be distinctly traced through history and others are easily identified 
with modern clans in Arabia. 

Doughty calls Ishmael “the father of the North Arabian 
tribes ” and specially records instances where they trace their 


descent back to the son of Hagar. The Koreish tribe of Mecca, 


from which Mohammed traces his lineage, boasts that they are 
the true sons of Abraham through Ishmael.* 

It is generally known that the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah is 
the gem of missionary prophecy in the Old Testament; but it 
does not occur to every one that a large portion of it consists of 
special promises for Arabia. 

The multitude of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah [sons of Keturah, Gen. xxv. 1-5]; all they from Sheba [South Arabia 
or Yemen] shall come; they shall bring gold and incense; and they shall show 
forth the praises of the Lord. All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together 
unto thee; the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee: they shall come up 


with acceptance upon mine altar and I will glorify the house of my glory. Who 
are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their windows? 


These verses, read in connection with the grand array of 
promises that precede them, leave no room for doubt that the 
sons of Ishmael have a large place in this coming glory of the 
Lord and the brightness of His rising. It has only been delayed 
by our neglect to evangelise northern Arabia, but God will 
keep His promise yet and Christ shall see of the travail of His 


1 Gen. xxv. 11-18, and 1 Chron. i. 28. 
* Doughty's Travels in Arabia, Vol. I, pp. 56, 229 ; Vol. II, p. 355. 
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soul among the camel-drivers and shepherds of Arabia. And 
then shall be fulfilled that other promise significantly put in 
Isa. xlii. 11 for this part of the peninsula: 

Sing unto the Lord a new song and His praise from the end of the earth . . . 
let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift up their voice, the villages that 
Kedar doth inhabit: let the inhabitants of the rock sing, let them shout from the 
top of the mountains. 

It is all there, with geographical accuracy, and up-to-date; 
** cities in the wilderness’, that is Nejd under its present govern- 
ment; Kedar forsaking the nomad tent and becoming villagers; 
and the rock-dwellers of Medain Salih! 

And I will bring the blind by a way they knew not; I will lead them in 
paths that they have not known: I will make darkness light before them and 
crooked things straight. 

The only proper name, the only geographical centre of the 
entire chapter, is Kedar. 

After I had been a missionary in Arabia for seven years, it 
was my good fortune to meet an aged and learned Dutch clergy- 
man who was deeply interested in the Arabian Mission. He took 
me to his small library and introduced me to one of the finest 
missionary poems in the wide world of literature, the epic of 


Hagar by the celebrated Dutch poet, Isaac Da Costa. A pupil 
of the great poet Bilderdijk, of Spanish-Portuguese Jewish 
descent, his poetry shows the elements of Dutch education, 
oriental passion, and love for the Word of Jehovah. Rabbi 
Mayer Kaiserling pays tribute to his character in a sketch of 
his life and work contributed to the Jewish Encyclopedia: 


However severely his religious views and efforts be censured, his char- 
acter, no less than his genius, was respected by his contemporaries. Although 
he wrote much on missionary matters, he is distinguished from many other 
converts in that, to the end of his life, he felt only reverence and love for his 
former co-religionists, was deeply interested in their past history, and often 
took their part. 

Soon after his conversion to Christianity Da Costa became 
one of the most active opponents of the prevailing rationalism. 
He was a theologian and a historian, but above all a poet; the 
uncrowned poet-laureate of Holland until the day of his death, 
28th April 1860. 

Into one hundred and sixty-eight rhymed couplets the genius 
of Da Costa has condensed the story of Ishmael and Islam in 
their origin and development. He has woven together the woof 
of Bible promise and the warp of Arabian history into one 
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beautiful seamless garment of poetry. To give a worthy render- 
ing of the whole, or even of some, lofty stanzas would be hopeless. 
Parts of the poem yield to a sort of rendering in English which 
may, perhaps, be called a translation. At least, they are as literal 
as 1 could make them while adhering to the measure, form and 
stanzas of the original. 

Addressing Arabia, the poem opens: 


What marvels met thine eye, thou Orient desert Queen! 
Eternal land of drought, of crags and rocks between 

A shifty sea of sand, vast, limitless . . . 

A sea of solitude, oppressive, comfortless . . . 

Whose waves of sand and rock refresh no aching eye, 
But leave earth barren ‘neath a burning sky. 

How oft beneath those skies the storm-winds thou hast seen. 
Fiercer than oven-blast, hotter than mid-day beam, 
Chainlike unfolding in their onward path, 

Whilst knelt the caravan obedient to their wrath; 

Until, storm-built and driven by the blast, © 

The simoon’s awful chariot had rolled past. 


But in the solemn hour, recalled by poet’s muse, 
Silent the desert wastes. The rushing storm winds lose 
Their faintest whisper. Solitude. Save one! 

With bold, yet downcast eye, a woman walks alone. 
Sorrow hath filled her soul. 


Then follows the vision of Hagar and the promise of Jehovah. 
The second part tells of Ishmael’s mocking, the exile, Hagar’s 
prayer, and the renewed promise of God to her seed: 


Ishmael, thou shalt not die! The desert waste, 
Which dared to boast itself thy grave, shall taste 
And tell thy glory... . 


Here the Bedouin life is sketched in a few matchless stanzas 
portraying the ship of the desert and the Arabian steed—the 
peculiar twofold treasure of the peninsula from time immemorial. 
(So much, in fact, is the horse identified with Arabia that Colonel 
Tweedie entitled his large and important volume of researches 
on Northern Arabia, The Arabian Horse: His Country and His 
People!) 

Passing by the centuries of silence, the poet suddenly places 
before us the Saracen invasion and its onward sweep into North 
Africa and Spain: 

. . . They leap upon the lance, but lances wound them not; — 
A hemisphere at once falls to the Arab’s lot. 


And, as a new plowed field sown thick with summer hail 
Pressed from the thunder cloud, so swift their nomad trail 
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Sweeps everywhere along. . . 

The day of vengeance falls! ‘The Koran and its sword! 
Those half-truths, wrapped in fascinating lore 

Your idols can confound, but not your God restore. 
Yet conquer must that Christendom which sold 

Her substance for a form; for glitter lost her gold, 

And thus waxed weak. Egypt, once more obey 

The nomad’s law, like Hyksos rule in earlier day! 
Proud Alexandria, bow! Yield, yield thy costly store, 
Thy libraries of learning and their treasured lore, 

With all thy boasted schools! ‘The latest blood 

Of old Numidia now lies reeking on the sod, 

Nor Carthager, nor Vandal, can ward off the blow. . . 
All Africa’s at stake, and Europe shares her woe. 
They’ve mounted high Gibraltar, lovely Spain 

Lies just beyond . . . tis Christian but in name; 
The fierce West-Goth sees all his temples sacked 

Till turns the tide of time by greater Power backed. 
Alas! Still ebbs the flood. No Pyrenees can bar 

The eagle’s lofty flight nor stay the scimitar. 

Awake, ye north winds, and drive back the horde 
Barbarian; Karel, rise, thou Martel, break their sword! 
God’s hand makes true thy name. Regain our loss 

And save from Crescent rule the lands that love the Cross. . 


Next, we have in the poem a full-length portrait of the genius 
prophet, Mohammed, the greatest of the sons of Hagar. These 
stanzas defy translation because of their beauty and idiom and 
marvellous condensation. There is often a volume of thought 
in a single line, and nowhere do I know of a more just, generous, 
and yet critically truthful delineation of Mohammed’s character. 

The seventh division of the poem opens, as do all the others, 
by addressing Hagar. But this time as the dondmaid; Ishmael 
in subjection to Isaac; the Cross rising triumphant above the 
Crescent: 


Mother of Ishmael! The word that God hath spoken 
Never hath failed the least, nor was His promise broken. 
Whether in judgment threatened or as blessing given; 
Whether for time and earth or for eternal heaven, 

To Esau or to Jacob... . 

The patriarch prayed to God, while bowing in the dust: 
*Oh that before thee Ishmael might live !"—His prayer, his trust. 
Nor was that prayer despised, that promise left alone 
Without fulfilment. For the days shall come 

When Ishmael shall bow his haughty, chieftain head 
Before that Greatest Chief of Isaac’s royal seed. 

Thou, favoured Solomon, hast first fulfilment seen 

Of Hagar’s promise, when came suppliant Sheba’s queen. 
Next Araby the blest brought Bethlehem’s newborn King, 
Her myrrh and spices, gold and offering. 

Again at Pentecost they came, first-fruits of harvest vast; 
When, to adore the name of Jesus, at the last 
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To Zion’s glorious hill the nation’s joy to share 

The scattered flocks of Kedar all are gathered there, 
Nebajoth, Hefa, Midian... . 

Then Israel shall know Whose heart their hardness broke, 
Whose side they pierced, Whose curse they dared invoke. 
And then, while at His feet they mourn His bitter death, 
Receive His pardon. . . . 

Before Whose same white throne Gentile and Jew shall meet 
With Parthian, Roman, Greek, the far North and the South, 
From Mississippi’s source to Ganges’ giant mouth, 

And every tongue and tribe shall join in one new song, 
Redemption! Peace on earth and good-will unto men; 

The purpose of all ages unto all ages sure. Amen. 

Glory unto the Father! Glory the Lamb, once slain, 
Spotless for human guilt, exalted now to reign! 

And to the Holy Ghost, life-giver, whose refreshing 

Makes all earth’s deserts bloom with living showers of blessing! 


Mother of Ishmael! I see thee yet once more, 

Thee, under burning skies and on a waveless shore! 
Thou comfortless, soul storm-tossed, tempest-shaken, 
Heart full of anguish and of hope forsaken, 

Thou, too, didst find at last God’s glory all thy stay! 

He came. He spake to thee. He made thy night His day. 
As then, so now. Return to Sarah’s tent 

And Abraham’s God, and better covenant, 

And sing with Mary, through her Saviour free, 

“God of my life, Thou hast looked down on me.” 


Hagar is not referred to in the Koran by name, although 
Ishmael, her son, is mentioned several times. In iv. 161 it is 
said of him that he received revelations; in xix. 55 he is called 
a messenger and a prophet; and in ii. 119 he, along with Abraham, 
is commanded to purify the holy house at Mecca. 

The traditions are more explicit. According to the Moslem 
story, Ishmael helped his father Abraham build the temple at 
Mecca. When the work was completed, Abraham abandoned 
the boy with his mother in a barren country. Afflicted by thirst, 
Hagar ran to and fro between the hills al-Safa and al-Marwa 
looking for water. Gabriel called to her and the result was the 
spring of Zamzam. The sacred waters of this miraculous spring 
are now used by the pilgrims. 


SamuEL M. Zwemer. 
New York City. 





THE TWENTY-SEVENTH PSALM 


Tuis 1s a Psalm of Psalms, stimulating, fortifying, soul-uplifting. 
For direction, comfort, and inspiration to the persecuted and 
sorely beset child of God it stands peerless among its fellows. 

The Ode contains the quintessence of the entire Psalter. 
Every line of its fourteen verses shines with a transcendent 
lustre, and speaks home to the heart. No one who has read its 
message of cheer and counsel when surrounded by the hosts of 
Satan, and thereby in imminent peril, can ever forget how its 
call of encouragement then sounds as a veritable voice from 
heaven to his soul. 

Its design is to excite that unwavering trust in Jehovah’s 
faithfulness and implicit reliance on the power of His gracious 
Presence which will ensure endurance of spirit and consequent 
victory over the malignant forces of evil. The service of God by 
its very nature entails holy warfare. The world hates those who 
are not of it. “ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” ‘“‘ We must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom.” “ If we suffer with Him we shall also 
reign with Him.” Whence we have in David’s militant effusion 
the song par excellence of the Christian warrior waging resistance 
to his enemies, who are also the enemies of Jehovah. We watch 
therefore with keen interest how dexterously he wields against 
them his two-edged sword of praise and prayer. 

The title of the Psalm gives no hint of the occasion on 
which it was composed. The reason is obvious. Written by the 
sweet singer of Israel under the inspiration of the Spirit it was 
intended for the Church generally. It speaks to all similarly 
placed. To no set period or particular contingency can its 
exemplary instruction be confined. The saint in every age claims 
it as his own, and as he peruses its twin parallel strophes he notes 
that they have alike an individual, a national, and a Messianic 
interpretation. 

The tenor of this warrior Psalm recalls the third. The 
situation and tone in both are remarkably similar. Between it 
and the thirty-first there is also a broad resemblance, though here 
an extended struggle and not a specific struggle is envisaged. 
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Then in the beautiful seventy-first we have a precious and 
longer statement of its import and joyful faith. For the better 
understanding of each, one does well to read the three 
consecutively. 

The Name of Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel and the 
Saviour thereof, occurs twelve times in its fourteen verses ; that 
of God only once. This cannot be accidental since the glorious 
and fearful Name begins and ends the Psalm. It likewise closes 
the first strophe and opens the second. God is one, but He 
makes known His essential saving nature under this distinctive 
appellation. The number twelve, having reference to the twelve 
tribes of Israel, indicates nationality and completeness. The 
theme of the Psalm subjectively and objectively is altogether of 
salvation—all perfect and all complete through the Presence 
and operation of Israel’s Saviour. In the New Testament the 
same is He who styles Himself, “‘ Alpha and Omega’, “ The 
First and the Last”, saying “I am He that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, and have the keys of 
hell and of death ”’. 

The position which the Psalm holds in the Psalter arrests 
attention. That determines clearly its basic interpretation, 
With the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth it forms a trilogy which 
closely links itself to a preceding trilogy composed of the 
twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty-fourth. The Selah at 
the end of the twenty-fourth marks the link. 

These six Psalms show a progressive doctrinal relation. 
The latter three have their ground or spring in the former 
three, for these foreshadow the Cross, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ. The twenty-second, verses 
I-21, speaks of the Cross, and verses 22—31 of the Resurrection. 
At this juncture the twenty-third performs the function of a 
Selah—a pause and call for reflection on what has gone before, 
and for attention on what is to follow. It is an ecstatic soliloquy 
on the glorious outcome of the prophesied Cross and Resur- 
rection, and the accruing relationship into which thereat the 
trusting soul is brought with Jehovah. He is now his Shepherd- 
King with all that this involves in the way of blessing, protection, 
and eternal life. Following this becoming interlude or symphony, 
swell the melodious notes of the twenty-fourth which describe so 
triumphantly the ascent of the King of glory into the Sanctuary 
of His holiness. Wherefore the second trilogy assumes the 
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redemptive work of the Saviour with its declaration of righteous- 
ness and salvation. 

Prayer, worship, and service naturally succeed this Divine 
salvation. The twenty-fifth Psalm, alphabetic and didactic in 
construction, outlines for the sinner (verses 1-7), for the saint 
(verses 8-14), for the servant (verses 15-21) a model prayer of 
great intrinsic beauty and exquisite integration, closing with a 
verse that makes it also applicable to the nation. The twenty- 
sixth portrays an object-lesson of sabbatic comportment in the 
House of God where the worshipper seeks justification on the 
pleas (1) that his eyes are ever on the Divine mercy and truth 
and (2) that he has separated himself from the seats and con- 
gregation of evil men which he hates, but loves instead the 
habitation of Jehovah’s House, the place where His glory dwells. 
His sole desire is to compass Jehovah’s altar in sincerity and 
publish with thanksgiving His wondrous works. The twenty- 
seventh in rotation affords a specimen conflict of life or death 
with the arch-enemy of souls. Accordingly it, with its companions, 
draws its inspiration, assurance, and resolute action from their 
foregoing trio. 

More than one writer has averred that there is nothing of 
theology in the New Testament which does not already exist 
in germ in the Psalms. The assertion is true and worthy of all 
acceptation, but, as it stands, incomplete. The same applies as 
much to the Pentateuch which verily is the ground root, or 
genesis, of their lofty thought, sublime teaching, and heavenly 
doctrine. 

Take the Ten Words uttered by the Divine Voice from 
Mount Sinai, which form the text of the Old Covenant of 
salvation. They are given in two tables of five in each. These 
comprise the basic principles of religion and ethics. So complete 
and comprehensive in substance and cast, so progressive in 
their instruction and enlightenment, and so reinforced or 
energised by the virtue and efficacy of the great Paschal Sacrifice 
are they that the Church had in them a perfect system of worship- 
ful and moral truth which made the heart of the Pentateuch. 

The Words, or commandments often so called, shine in their 
own light. Being a transcript of the Divine character each one 
finds an echo in the human consciousness. Their substance is 
purely spiritual, their object wholly redemptive. The chosen 
people taught by the Spirit of God attained to a perspicacious 
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understanding of their Divine import as formulated in the 
Tabernacle ritual. The commandments, statutes, and judgments 
operated conjointly as illuminating, converting testimonies of 
the sovereign holiness and loving mercy of Jehovah in His 
sin-cleaning, soul-quickening salvation. Moreover, by virtue of 
their inherent excellence they served simultaneously to preserve 
in the earth against the attack of corrupt systems of thought, a 
knowledge of unadulterated Divine truth. 

Of this the Psalms afford convincing proof. Everywhere 
they shine with that supreme light which is not of earth, or sky, 
or sea, but from above. Most surely do they attest “‘ how utterly 
false is any notion that the religion of Israel was a formal system 
of external rites and ceremonies” (Kirkpatrick). Full well the 
children of Abraham apprehended the inner and spiritual 
meaning of their Mosaic commandments contained in ordinances. 
What indeed are the Psalms but the celestial fruit of the Tree 
of the Pentateuch—the Tree of Life—and with what delight 
have saints in all ages sat down under its shadow, and found 
how sweet this fruit was to their taste ? 

Note how the warrior Psalm manifests its Sinaitic peculiarity. 
Is it not an epic of light and darkness through which the glory 
of Jehovah reveals its brightness to His covenant people ? The 
thick clouds and threatening blackness in which He enshrouds 
Himself become the symbol of His Presence. It is in trial and 
trouble that He makes all His goodness and mercy pass by for 
those who call upon Him. These are the constituents of His 
glory. The Sinaitic revelation is ever repeating itself. ‘‘ Around 
the history of the Church when dark clouds of persecution hover, 
and gloom settles down, still the Lord is there ; and though 
men meanwhile see not the bright light behind the clouds it 
bursts forth in due course to the confusion of the enemies of the 
Gospel ” (Spurgeon). 

A further evidence of its Divine character is seen in its two 
strophes. Unitedly they evince that love and fear, the leading 
springs of human conduct and action, when regulated and 
directed by the will of God, make the co-ordinate principles of 
genuine religion. David’s exultant love for Jehovah is season- 
ably tempered with his fear of Jehovah. When he rejoices it is 
with trembling. The fear is that of committing sin. While a 
knowledge of God’s goodness and salvation begets joy and 
thanksgiving, the vision of His holiness most surely begets 
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solemnity and veneration. Hence he who does not fear God 
cannot love Him, or worship at His throne of grace in the 
beauty of holiness. David does not abuse the Divine love by 
forgetting that it is mercy—altar mercy—or lose sight of his 
absolute dependence on Jehovah’s mercy for life, salvation, and 
victory. If he sings it is alike of mercy and of judgment. The 
two are one inseparably. Jehovah is He who is glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders. The parallel strophes 
underline this blend of both elements as fundamentally requisite 
in the approach to the Father of all mercies, and the com- 
mendation of personal piety. “‘ Herein lay the strength of the 
Hebrews’ religion, that in their relation to God there was a 
wonderful union of the deepest awe and reverence with that 
most intimate personal faith and love” (Strachan, Hebrew 
Ideals). 

The two concluding verses give David’s signature to this 
pattern representation of the Divine goodness and faithfulness 
in times of stress, trial, and danger. Had it not been for his faith 
in Jehovah and his waiting on Him he should have perished. 

The urgent importance of the lesson he reiterates by a 
repeated command : “ Wait on Jehovah ; be of good courage 
and He shall strengthen thine heart : Wait, I say, on Jehovah.” 
Yet, how frequently is it forgotten, or only half-heartedly 
obeyed, despite the promise : “‘ Offer unto God thanskgiving ; 
and pay thy vows unto the Most High : and call upon me in 
the day of trouble. I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify 
me” (Psalm 1. 14f.). 

T. Torrance. 
Edinburgh. 





JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD 


In us Introduction to his Readings in St. Fohn’s Gospel Arch- 
bishop Temple says: “ The only Christ for whose existence 
there is any evidence at all is a miraculous Figure making 
stupendous claims.” This sets the background against which 
our study of this subject must be set. 

It is natural that in considering our subject we should pay 
special attention to St. John’s Gospel, because towards its close 
the purpose of the Gospel is stated: “‘ These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through His name ” (xx. 31). The 
opening words of this Gospel, “In the beginning”, take up 
the opening of the Book of Genesis. Archbishop Temple points 
out that by the use of the word Logos St. John establishes 
common ground with all his readers. To the Jews it was familiar; 
they remembered that “ by the Word of the Lord were the 
heavens made”; it was the Word that came by the prophets. 
Throughout the Old Testament the Word of the Lord God was 
a familiar doctrine. To the Greeks, the idea of Logos, the 
principle of law and reason, was also familiar. It had been 
taken up by the Stoics, and used by Philo of Alexandria, the 
Platonising Jew. As the Archbishop expresses it: 


The Evangelist is not here proclaiming unfamiliar Truth; rather he is 
seeking common ground for all his readers. . . . He finds it in this word Logos, 
which, alike for Jew and Gentile, represents the ruling fact of the Universe, 
and represents that fact as the self-expression of God. . . . Both will agree 
that this Logos is the starting point of all things. It exists as it did, e arche, 
in the beginning, at the root of the Universe. Moreover, its very essence is a 
relationship to God that is truly divine. . . . Thus from the beginning we are 
to understand that the Word has its whole being within Deity, but that it does 
not exhaust the being of Deity. 


So then in his aim to establish that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God St. John uses the word Logos as the means of expression, 
and the phrase en arche to show that the existence of the Logos 
was not a temporal event but an eternal reality. Indeed we 
must measure the meaning, not in terms of Bethlehem to the 
Mount of Ascension, but from everlasting to everlasting. The 
Logos is seen against the background of eternity. For if our 
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Lord had no existence prior to His Incarnation, the claim that 
He came to be the living revelation of God is invalid. So 
St. John records our Lord’s claim of PRE-EXISTENCE WITH 
GOD THE FATHER: “ No man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven” (John iii. 13). Or again: “I came forth 
from the Father and am come into the world: again, I leave the 
world and go to the Father ” (John xvi. 28). Perhaps the most 
deeply moving passage of all is from John xvii. 5: “‘ And now, 
O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was.” Other similar 
passages in support of our Lord’s claim occur, such as: “‘ Before 
Abraham was, I AM” (John viii. 58). He speaks as One 
on whom time has no effect and no meaning. He is the I AM 
of Israel. He knows no past, he knows no future. He is un- 
beginning and unending Being, He is the eternal ‘“ Now”. 
If we turn to the Book of the Revelation, we have a remarkable 
phrase used both of God the Father and God the Son, which 
further emphasises Christ’s pre-existence with the Father. In 
Rev. i. 8 (R.V.) we read: “I am the Alpha, and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God.” Here it is the Lord God who is the Alpha 
and Omega. In Rev. xxii. 13, 16: “I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last. I, Jesus, 
have sent Mine angel to testify unto you these things in the 
churches” (cf. Rev. i. 17 and Isa. xliv. 6). In these two 
passages we observe that the identical phrase is used of both 
the Father and the Son in relation to eternity. This is not con- 
fined either to the New Testament, for the Old Testament 
prophets, as they spoke of the Messiah that should come in the 
fullness of time, used the same language of the everlastingness of 
the One that should come: “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall He come forth unto Me, that is to be Ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting” 
(Mic. v. 2). So also speaks Isaiah: “ For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder; and His Name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father.” Arianism, which denied 
the true Godhead of Christ, might argue a created pre-existence. 
But St. John speaks of “‘ the only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth ”’. 
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Secondly, the claim is made of our Lord’s EQUALITY 
WITH GOD THE FATHER. St. John records the words of 
our Lord, as saying “that all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent Him” (John 
v. 23). Here, as elsewhere in the New Testament, He claims 
equal right with the Father to the homage of mankind. In 
consideration of this aspect of Christ’s claim, we must bear 
in mind His acceptance as meet and right of the confessions of 
Nathanael (John i. 49) and Peter (Matt. xvi. 16), as well as 
His momentous words to Nicodemus in John iii. 18. Besides 
these there are the words to Philip in the upper room. In response 
to Philip’s question, “‘ Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us”, 
our Lord replies: “‘ Have I been so long time with you and 
thou hast not known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father, and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father? 
Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me?” What exactly this indwelling of the Father meant is 
seen in our Lord’s answer to Jude’s question: “ Lord, how is 
it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world? (John xiv. 23). Jesus answered and said unto Him: If 
a man love Me, he will keep my words, and My Father will 
love him and We will come unto him and make Our abode with 
him.” So He claims to be able to dwell in the heart of man. He 
associates Himself in oneness with God the Father. A saint 
might use language implying that he lives in a state of communion 
with God, but he would realise that he still lived an immeasurable 
distance from the God who had so enriched and blessed him. His 
whole being would shrink from any statement which would 
associate him with God in the way these words do. He would 
not represent his presence as being co-ordinate with the presence 
of God the Father, nor would he suggest that, equal with the 
Father, he was ruler and helper in the life of immortal souls. 
But our Lord makes these very claims of Himself. He does 
claim equality with God the Father. 

Perhaps this is seen even more clearly in the statement he 
makes that He will judge the world. We have the discourse of 
Matt. xxv. 31-46, as well as the well-known statements in St. 
John’s Gospel: ‘‘ The Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father.” He states that He will 
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return to earth as Judge of all mankind. He will sit upon a 
throne of glory and will be attended by angels. Before Him 
will be gathered all the nations of the world, and He will judge 
them. He will thus discharge a function involving moral insight 
and spiritual discernment of the thoughts and intents of the 
hearts of countless millions in unshared supremacy. He will 
place in one of two classes all who appear before Him. They 
will be destined for endless happiness or woe. There is no 
suggestion of any case too complex for His own power of decision. 
There is no case that seems too bad for heaven or too good for 
hell, and so to be classed separately and receive some sort of 
intermediate award. The fact that much of his teaching is 
given in parable, and that therefore His words must not be 
pressed too literally, still does not alter the claim he makes to be 
the Judge of all the world. You cannot reflect upon this claim 
of Christ without feeling either that such a claim ought never to 
have been made, or else it carries with it the great truth of His 
Deity. He also claims parity with the Father in working power 
in that He states He can raise the dead, and indeed demon- 
strated this on several occasions. He says: ‘“‘ As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom He will” (John v. 21). Again: “ The hour is 
coming when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live” (John v. 25). We read again that 
the whole human race would be affected by an act of His will 
in John v. 28-9. This latter passage is connected again with 
His function as Judge of all the earth. 

An interesting thought comes to mind from which far- 
reaching deductions may be made concerning these words 
spoken by our Lord, following the healing on the sabbath day 
of the impotent man. The Jews had sought to slay our Lord. 
In justification of His action of healing, He says: “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” “ Therefore,” the Evangelist 

on, “ the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He 
not only had broken the sabbath, but also said that God was His 
own Father, making Himself equal with God.” This shows 
the Jews were not mistaken in our Lord’s meaning. They knew 
the Everlasting God “ neither rests, nor is weary”. They knew 
that if He must continue to maintain the universe which He 
had created, to slumber would cause this to collapse. They 
knew that in resting on the seventh day He rested from creating 
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new things, but that He still had to continue to maintain the 
life which already existed. In that sense “ He worketh hitherto ”’. 
So they realised that no one could identify himself with this 
world-sustaining energy of God who was not God himself. They 
saw that no one could point to God’s example of an uninterrupted 
energy in nature and providence as a reason for seeming to set 
aside God’s positive Law—as Christ had done—without thereby 
asserting himself to be divine. Our Lord claims the right to 
break the sabbath because God’s ever-active providence is not 
suspended on that day. Thus Christ places His will and His 
power on equality with the will and power of God Himself. 
He might have asserted the miracle of healing the impotent man 
to be the work of God, of whom He was but a humble instrument. 
But He does not do so. He claims it to be His own work, and 
with this goes the claim to be Lord of Nature and to be equal 
with the Father in operative energy. ‘“‘ Whatsoever things He 
[the Father] doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise” 
(John v. 19). 

Together with this equality of operative power with the 
Father, and the equal right of honour from men, goes the claim 
to absolute oneness of essential being or essence with the Father. 
This is seen in John x, in the references made to the sheep, 
especially verses 28 and 29. He said He “ knew” the sheep. 
He asserts the blessedness of the sheep. With Him they were 
secure. No power on earth or in heaven could pluck them out 
of His hand. Then He goes on: ‘“‘ My Father who gave them 
me is greater than all, and no man is able to pluck them out of 
My Father’s hand.’’ How does He consolidate these two reasons 
for the security of the sheep? By clearly asserting His oneness 
with the Father: “‘ I and My Father are one thing.” Now pause 
for a moment to consider the quality of this unity. Is it the 
unity of spiritual communion, or reciprocal love, or participation 
in an imparted and heaven-sent nature, or the unity of design 
and co-operation? None of these suggestions will fit the full 
sense of these words, which represents the hand of the Son 
as being one with the hand of the Father, in love and power, 
securing the souls of men in perfect safety for all eternity from 
eternal ruin. This can mean only a unity of essence. The 
power of the Son which shields the souls of the redeemed from 
the enemies of their salvation is the very power of the Father, 
and this identity of power is shown in oneness of nature. St. 
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Augustine says of this text, the uzwm saves us from Arianism 
and the sumus is our safeguard from Sabellius. The Son is still 
Himself; He is not the Father, but the Son. But there is unity 
of essence. The Father and the Son are one thing. As He asserts 
in John x. 38: “ The Father is in Me and I in Him.” It is 
not the indwelling of God in a holy soul, for no moral quality 
is here in question, but an identity of power for the performance 
of superhuman works. Our Lord expresses His identity of nature 
with the Father by declaring His omnipotence. The Jews under- 
stood Him, even if the modernist does not. The Jews sought 
to destroy Him again, because of His blasphemy, as it sounded 
to their ears. 

We must take some notice of the character of our Lord in 
considering Him as Son of God, although this is rather more 
within the range of the subject of the Son of Man. He was 
holy and sinless. On the grounds of brevity I will not develop 
this. He was also sincere in all He said and did. He believed 
what He said without reserve, and He said what He believed 
without regard to the consequences. When great multitudes 
were following Him, He turns and tells them that no one can 
follow Him without taking up the Cross, and without the sacrifice 
of normal human affections and relationships. He points out 
candidly that men must count the cost before embarking upon 
discipleship. When confronted with the young man who hailed 
Him as “‘ Good Master”, He chides him with the words: 
“‘ Why callest thou Me good? There is none good but One, 
that is God.’”’ When the multitude, which had been miracu- 
lously fed, returns seeking Him the following day, He does not 
accept this as proof of His popularity but tells them bluntly: 
“Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles but because ye 
did eat of the loaves and are filled.”” When He is on the point 
of being deserted by all and Peter asserts his willingness to go to 
prison and to death with Him, our Lord does not accept this 
affection, but shows Peter the weakness latent in his heart. 
Many more examples could be recalled to show that Christ never 
flattered or favoured, but He set forth the truth. “‘ To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the World, that I 
should bear witness to the truth” (John xviii. 37). Sincerity is 
always at the centre of His thoughts and words. 

Moreover He was utterly unselfish. He “sought not 
His own glory”. He came not to do His own will. His 
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self-sacrifice is clear in all His thought, affections and actions. It 
found its highest expression in His death on the Cross. His 
relations, His Mother, His reputation, His home, His friends 
were abandoned for the glory of God. He loved perfectly, 
for no shadow of selfishness ever sullied that love. 

Again He was humble. He was careful that His miracles 
did not add to His reputation. Often He asks those He healed 
not to tell others what He had done for them. “‘ Learn of Me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart.” 

Now if we consider these three aspects of His character, 
His sincerity, His unselfishness and His humility, in relation 
to the claims we have seen He makes for Himself, we face a 
dilemma. If He is not God, was He really humble? Can He 
claim such prerogatives and not be God? But if He is both Man 
and God, the language He used falls into place, and is under- 
standable. He is really unselfish, yet He claims for Himself 
the affections and thoughts of men. .He tells them He is to be 
the centre of their living and thinking. Unless He is divine, 
this would seem to be selfish self-assertion. He calls men to 
renounce the world, yet if He be not God He is guilty of re- 
quiring honour to be given to Himself. He offered Himself 
up as the divine Victim, to redeem men, upon the Cross. It 
was a voluntary sacrifice. Yet if He is not divine, our confidence 
in the efficacy of this atonement is impaired. For men have 
risked life for the object of renown. It might be alleged that by 
self-assertion, He courted death by His words at His trial before 
the High Priest. 

Again, if Christ was not God, can He be said to be sincere? 
Suppose He was, after all, merely a man, and that the words 
of Renan are true: “ Jésus n’énonce pas un moment I’idée 
sacrilége qu’il soit Dieu. On ne nie pas qu'il y eft dans les 
affirmations de Jésus le germe de la doctrine qui devait plus 
tard faire du lui une hypostase divine” (Vie de Fésus, p. 75). 
That is to say, there was the intertwining of His soul with the 
Spirit of God in such deep and absorbing communion as to 
obliterate His sense of being a distinct human personality. Then, 
granting His sincerity, with what absolute horror He would have 
recoiled from the awful misunderstanding which had arisen in 
the minds of His hearers because of the words He had spoken. 
Immediately we should find Him correcting this misapprehen- 
sion, “‘ Thou being a man, makest Thyself God”; but nowhere 
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does He repudiate this claim, for it was true. He underlines it 
rather than in any way detract from it. 

If in this paper I have confined myself mainly to our Lord’s 
claims concerning Himself as Son of God, rather than range at 
large over the whole of the New Testament, it is because I 
believe these to be the most important evidence. And if I have 
mainly concerned myself with the record of St. John, it is not 
to be supposed that other Apostles held views less strong con- 
cerning the Son of God. St. James, for example, in the opening 
words of His Epistle, says that he stands in the same relationship 
to the Lord Jesus Christ as he does to God. He applies the 
word xtows to the God of the Old Testament and to Christ 
quite impartially. He describes the Lord Jesus Christ as “‘ the 
Lord of glory ”’ (Jas. ii. 1). In this one short Epistle he repro- 
duces more of the sayings of our Lord than all the other Epistles 
of the New Testament put together. In St. James’s Epistle the 
Divinity of our Lord is everywhere implied. 

St. Peter’s view of the Divinity of our Lord is seen in the 
missionary sermons of Acts, and in his General Epistles. In his 
missionary sermons he is speaking largely to Jews and stresses 
the fulfilment in Christ himself, of Old Testament prophecy. 
He declares the Holy One of Ps. xvi to be Christ (Acts ii. 24-36). 
He goes on to declare Him both Lord and Christ. In his Epistles, 
he asserts that it is round the Person of Christ that spiritual 
life of the Church centres. The Lord Christ is in their hearts, 
and they are to sanctify him there, as God was sanctified by the 
worship of Israel (1 Pet. iii. 15). St. Peter lays special stress 
upon the atoning power of the death of our Lord. He also uses 
the word Logos as St. John does to describe the author of the 
soul’s new birth (1 Pet. i. 23). It is “‘ the Logos that liveth 
and abideth for ever”. Again the thought occurs of honour 
being given to the Name of Jesus, ‘“‘ to whom is the glory and 
the power unto ages beyond ages ’’ (1 Pet. iv. 11). He is further 
described as the coming King and Judge. The Apostle proclaims 
the Deity of our Lord, and also takes it for granted by his im- 
plications. 

St. Paul’s view of Christ stresses the humanity of our Lord. 
Expressions occur such as “the form of a servant”; “ the 
likeness of sinful flesh”; “‘ the fashion of a man ”’, etc. But in 
my opinion St. Paul is using such expressions to emphasise the 
distinction between the Divine Son and the Eternal Father. It 
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is largely from St. Paul that the Kenosis theory has sprung. 
To what extent Christ emptied Himself has ever been a matter 
for serious consideration. To read Col. i. 15-18 is to appreciate 
St. Paul’s belief in the Divinity of our Lord. It is the counter- 
part to Phil. ii. 6-8. In contrast to the latter we have our Lord 
described as “ the image of the invisible God” and “ the first- 
born of every creature’’. ‘‘ All things were created by Him 
and for Him ”’; “ He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist”, St. Paul asserts. Now clearly, if Christ’s Divinity is 
to be accepted it must carry with it belief in His infallibility, 
otherwise God’s wisdom can be foolishness and He can rightly 
be charged with deceiving His creatures. It is illogical and 
irreverent to maintain that Jesus Christ is God, and then to allege 
that as a Teacher He was prone to err in that He accepted the 
common beliefs of His day. It has been asserted that Christ was 
subject to human infirmities of ignorance and error. In support 
of this, Luke ii. 52 is quoted as showing how our Lord increased 
in wisdom and stature. That there was an intellectual develop- 
ment is obviously indicated, and this would correspond to the 
growth of His human body, but St. John tells us He was “ full 
of truth”. This fullness of truth was an element of the glory 
which the first disciples beheld. He came to the fullness of His 
Manhood and with it, of knowledge, as is indicated at His 
Baptism by éy gol edddéxnoa. But it is asserted that Mark xiii. 
32, where our Lord declares His ignorance of the Day of 
Judgment, is indicative of a limitation of knowledge. He says: 
“* Of that day and that hour, knoweth no man, no not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” An 
impartial examination of the Greek text will show that the 
translation is correct, and no other meaning can rightly be 
deduced. So that it is clear that on this one matter of the Day 
of Judgment the Lord Jesus Christ declares that He does not 
know when it is to be. St. Gregory Nazianzen comments on this: 
“To whom can it be a matter of doubt that Christ has a know- 
ledge of that hour as God, but says that He is ignorant of it as 
man? ’”’ St. Cyril of Alexandria asserts that our Lord’s ignorance 
as Man of this event is in keeping with the whole economy of 
the Incarnation. As God Christ did know the Day of Judgment 
but it was consistent with the law of self-humiliation, prescribed 
by His infinite love, that He should assume all the conditions 
of real humanity and therefore, with the rest, a limitation of 
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knowledge. In considering this statement by St. Cyril, it is 
well to remember that he was an uncompromising opponent of 
Nestorianism, with its denial of the unity of the Person of Christ, 
and that he was an advocate of hypostatic union. 

If we accept a limitation of our Lord’s knowledge on this 
particular occasion and on this narticular subject, it leads to 
one conclusion only, namely that the human soul of Christ was 
restricted in its knowledge in this one instance. It is not possible 
to go further than that without entering the realm of conjecture 
with its attendant pitfalls. For on other occasions there is 
abundant proof to show that He had perfect knowledge beyond 
the reach of sense. So He knew the thoughts of Judas, the 
traitor; the secret communings of the disciples on the road to 
Capernaum (Luke ix. 47); He shows that He has knowledge of 
the future on several occasions; He claims knowledge of the 
contingent future, in that he asserts that Tyre and Sidon would 
have repented if they had had the opportunities afforded to 
Bethsaida and Chorazin. Such knowledge which implies a vast 
grasp of motives and circumstances must suggest Divinity. The 
conclusion reached by the Apostles is expressed by St. Peter: 
“ Lord, Thou knowest all things” (John xxi. 17). “ As the 
Father knoweth Me, even so I know the Father ” (John x. 15), 
says our Lord; and again: “ All things are delivered unto Me 
of My Father; and no man knoweth who the is, but the 
Father; and who the Father is, but the Son, afid-he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him” (Luke x. 22). These statements, 
taken in conjunction with the passage concerning the Day of 
Judgment, show that this latter was an exceptional restriction. 
We are unable to grasp the reason which caused our Lord to 
deny to His human soul on one special occasion, the knowledge 
of one special fact. It may be compared with the way He denied 
Himself the comfort of Deity, when He hung on the Cross. We 
have no right to infer that He was ever ignorant of anything else, 
or even that He was at other times ignorant of the Judgment Day. 
So that St. Paul’s great statement in Col. ii. 3, “ in Christ are 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”, must be 
understood to apply to His earthly life in time, as well as to His 
existence in eternity. 

So we see the agreement of the Apostles and their absolute 
assertion of the Deity of Christ. 

Finally, the Epistle to the Hebrews describes our Lord as 
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Master of the angels who are ministers of His divine Will. 
He, in His glory above the heavens, is vested with attributes 
which the highest angel could never claim. In His crucified, 
but now glorified humanity He is seated at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high as heir of all things. By Him the universe 
was made and at this moment is maintained by His Almighty 
Word. The majestic and mighty triumph of His Kingdom is 
certain and sure. 


God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His son, 
whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds; 
Who being the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His Person, 
and upholding all things by the word of His power, when He had by Himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high . . . Unto 
the Son He saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of righte- 
ousness is the sceptre of Thy Kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the 
oil of gladness above Thy fellows. And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thine hands; 
they shall perish, but Thou remainest; and they shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment; and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed; but 
Thou art the same and Thy years shall not fail. 


Before the splendour of the divine Person of our glorious 
and living Lord we must bow in awe and wonder, in humility 
and praise. He is “‘ the same yesterday, and today, and for ever ”’. 
What He was to the saints of old, He is to the saints today. 
What He was to our fathers, He is to us and will be to our 
children. As now we see in a glass darkly, so one day we shall 
see the King in His beauty, and be for ever satisfied. 


G. H. Donne Davis. 
Ipswich. 


A STRANGE EXPERIENCE 


Sucu a queer experience. Perhaps it was the result of thinking 
about Bishop Barnes’s book on The Rise of Christianity, following 
a talk some of us ministers and clergy had had with him about 
it. These had reawakened some doubts on arguments about 
which I had become uncertain. 

“* Of course this is a doublet,”’ he said about the two stories 
of the Feeding of Thousands. The historian Freeman had cast 
a suspicion upon “ of course ” in connection with doublets. These 
were his words: 


Let us suppose that the reigns of Henry the First and Henry the Second 
were known to us only in the same meagre way that we know the reigns of some 
of the ancient potentates of the East. In short and dry annals they might easily 
be told so as to look like the same story. Each king bears the same name; each 
reigns the same number of years; each comes to the crown in a way other than 
succession from father to son; each restores order after a time of confusion; 
each improves his political position by his marriage; each is hailed as a restorer 
of the old native kingship; each loses his eldest son; each gives his daughter 
Matilda to a Henry in Germany; each has a controversy with his archbishop; 
each wages war with France; each dies in his continental dominions; each, if 
our supposed meagre annals can be supposed to tell us of such points, shows 
himself a great lawgiver and administrator and each, to some extent, displays 
the same personal qualities, good and bad. 


Then I recalled an argument about the date of Deuteronomy, 
and the laws therein which could not have been known earlier 
or they would not have been broken so frequently! It didn’t 
seem so convincing when I applied it to American Prohibition, 
which could never have been an actual law since drinking was 
so common in the very years it was supposed to be in force. 
Thus I was musing within myself as I lay meditating not as an 
earlier Baptist minister did, having lighted upon a certain place 
where was a Den, but just resting on a sofa in our lounge. As 
I lay the door opened and a strange man, young and athletic, 
beckoned me to follow him, and an inner urge, as strange as the 
man, made me follow without demur into the street. The weirdest- 
looking machine stood waiting, and when he said, “ Get in, 
or we shall be late for the lecture ”’, I simply had to obey. 

The machine moved, then lifted, then flew, before I could 
express my astonishment. “ Don’t be nervous,” said my com- 
panion as he played with the controls, “ it’s a ’48 model, 2948 
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model.” “‘ Did you say two th ?” “ Yes, the very latest. 
But I’m late too. I am due at a lecture the day before yesterday, 
at the university, at 10.30.” ‘“‘ The day before——” “ Yes, 
but it’s all right. This is the new faster-than-light model, and 
I am driving due east. It we keep on at this rate we shall manage 
it. Indeed it’s yesterday already. Keep calm, we shall be there 
all right.” And so he kept ticking off the seconds while I won- 
dered what my wife would say when she found the lounge empty 
at our II a.m. coffee-time. But my powers of speech were 
mysteriously inhibited. 

Presently he said: ‘‘ Here we are, and ten minutes to spare,” 
and he handed me out and led me across a spacious lawn toward 
a magnificent building in concrete, steel and glass. At last I 
found my speech. “ What university is this, pray?” I said. 
“Well, it’s an International, but this particular department is in 
Honolulu, as you see. Follow the fellows.” 

In a few minutes I found myself in a crowded lecture theatre, 
in front of a silver screen, on which was a moving picture of a 
Japanese, who said: ‘“‘ Good morning, gentlemen. I greet you 
to-day from my study in the centre of the Gobi desert, to which 
I have come for a few days’ rest. Now let me begin my new 
course on the Victorian Era.” 

What followed I can make more vivid to my readers if I 
report what he said as best I can, in the first person, though I 
can only give a digest of his speech. 

“You will note,” he began, “that I speak of the Victorian 
era, and not as my conservative predecessors have done, of the 
reign of Victoria; for my researches have convinced me, and I 
hope to convince you, that there was no actual Queen Victoria. 
She was an eponymous hero, or shall I say ‘ Eponyma 
heroine ’, of the English race, before the remnants of that race 
trekked to Australia and left to the northern cold and mists those 
relics of buildings which doubtless once looked noble enough, 
but are now in their fragments only objects of interest to a few 
archaeologic visitors. 

“ The name Victoria is, of course, a Latin word, and would 
hardly be adopted as a girl’s name by that proud Teutonic race. 
But it meant victory in battle, and in the era of the greatest extent 
of the British Empire many statues inscribed ‘ Victoria’ were 
erected all over Britain and they (or the fragments of them) can 
be seen to this day. Children would doubtless ask their parents 
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who ‘ the lady ’ was and would be answered ‘ Victoria’, and ina 
short time she was spoken of as a person and stories that mirrored 
feminine charm and virtues were attributed to her in such 
numbers that Lives of Victoria were actually written and published. 
Some of them survive to this day. 

“Did some priggish child say ‘I will be good’, it was 
fitted into an incident in the Life. If on another day an equally 
priggish woman snubbed a too frank raconteur with ‘ I am not 
amused’, it was immediately dubbed as ‘ worthy of Victoria’, 
and it was not long before it was attributed to this mythical 
being. 

“When once you accept this explanation, many difficulties 
vanish. The English race in the ‘ Victorian’ era did not allow 
women a vote in the elections, did not allow them to practise 
in the professions, and their parliament went so far as to assert 
that in their laws the phrase ‘any person’ did not include 
women. Is it reasonable to believe that such a half-civilised 
race, however brave in warfare, would allow themselves to be 
governed by a woman, have their parliaments summoned and 
prorogued at her whim, and even appoint for them their own 
high priests? 

“ But the era was nevertheless an important one, and worthy 
of more research than it has yet had given it. There are many 
monuments still standing, old documents are extant and some 
so-called histories, and I have in my own study fragments (some 
whole pages) of a chronicle called The Times which apparently 
was ‘ printed ’ regularly. Letters, too, written by some prominent 
citizens, have been preserved, and diaries. They are worthy . 
of your attention, ladies and gentlemen. Study them, and write 
theses on them for your degrees. 

“* It was from such sources that I have been able to build up a 
biography of a Princess Elizabeth, undoubtedly an historical 
person, who was actually married in a big church whose founda- 
tions you may see on the north bank of the river Isis, or Tame- 
isis, contracted by the ignorant populace into Thames. 

“ But you must be careful in reading about her not to confuse 
her with a mythical heroine of the same name. The confusion is 
easy to a beginner because of some obvious ‘ doublets’. In the 
early life of the real (twentieth-century) Elizabeth there was a 
scholar of sorts, by name and style Sir Walter Raleigh. So there 
was in the reign of the mythical Queen Elizabeth. Both are said 
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to have been travellers, and historians, and both had interest 
in tobacco. It was a story in a Times that helped me with my 
English researches. It says that Sir Walter set out from Oxford 
(a city whose fame evidently depended on the motor cars which 
were made there), to go to America to lecture. An American 
citizen went to meet him, but he did not know what he was like, 
though at that time the process of photography was certainly 
known, probably only to few. It would be unknown in a dirty 
little manufacturing town such as Oxford must have been. 
Seeing a gentleman coming off the ship who looked like what the 
English called ‘a learned clerk’, he addressed him: ‘ Are you 
Sir Walter Raleigh?’ The man thus addressed replied, ‘ My 
goodness, sir, no. I’m Christopher Columbus.’ Obviously if he 
really was Columbus, the story is much earlier than even the 
earliest childhood of the real Elizabeth, and t1 two stories have thus 
been telescoped into one. 

““ Do not mistake me. I am not suggesting that Christopher 
Columbus is a myth. There were in fact three men of that name, 
for in America and Europe there are three tombs of men thus 
described. 

“* But to return to ‘ Victoria’, the mythical ancestress of the 
historical Elizabeth. Our story is a mass of contradictions. She 
became during her reign ‘ Empress of India’, though we know 
well that India was not one country but a congeries of prince- 
doms and races. The conquest of this ‘ Empire’ was attributed 
to a man sometimes called Clive, sometimes Lord Beaconsfield, 
sometimes Disraeli. My own belief is that the great soldier was 
really Clive Beaconsfield, but that some Jewish writers, anxious 
to get glory for their own race, borrowed the name Israel and 
added it to his real name to make it read Clive Beaconsfield of 
(de) Israel. 

“* The same man is also credited with having suggested a 
‘Crystal Palace ’ for ‘ Victoria ’ to live in—an enormous structure 
of glass. There is no trace left of such a building, nor would it be 
in that cold climate a comfortable dwelling. But of course royal 
palaces often had a glass room heated and called a‘ Conservatory ’ 
and out of that the story grew. Those of you who know how 
other Jewish writers ‘made the Temple portable’ and then 
described the ‘ Tabernacle in the Wilderness’, will have no 
difficulty with the Victorian ‘ Crystal Palace’. The Victorian 
Era was no time for new royal palaces, for one of the senators, 
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from a Midland district called Brummagem, and himself spoken 
of as Mr. Chamberlain (actually the name in England not of a 
person but of an officer of state), proposed to abolish royalty and 
make England a republic. For this we may be sure he was 
beheaded, though there is no reference to this in any Times 
that I possess, though one torn page is headed ‘ Fall of 
the Chamberla . . .’ which we may be reasonably certain 
finished ‘ ins’. 

“How did the Victoria Indian Empire end? The story is 
a strange one. No one dared to suggest that it ended in the 
Victoria era. No contemporary historian of that period even 
hints that it did end. But we may be sure that it did not end 
without a great war. Yet of that epoch-making upheaval not a 
single record remains, though there certainly was a series of 
battles extending over many years. The Indian Ocean must have 
literally been red with British blood before the British forces 
had to quit India. Did ever a great imperial power give up a vast 
part of its dominions without a terrific struggle? The question 
answers itself. 

“ But while we know nothing of the final campaigns, we do 
know, strangely enough, the name of the general who won the 
last battle, for he was carried to his funeral pyre while countless 
thousands shouted ‘ Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’, which means 
‘Victory (Victoria again) to Mahatma Gandhi’. Note the 
recurrence of the idea Victory, but referring there not to the 
queen, but to the overcomer of ‘ Victoria’. ‘ Mahatma’ is 
obviously a corruption of the title ‘ Marshal ’, the highest rank 
in ancient European armies. 

“The British historians, forbidden doubtless by the Cham- 
berlains of their time, made no reference to the battles, imitating 
in this the ancient Egyptians who never recorded their defeats, 
but under the influence, obviously, of a story in their Scriptures 
(often referred to mysteriously as O.T.) do relate a story of the 
death of Gandhi. Certainly he must have died on the field of 
battle, but the British historians describe him as having been shot 
at a religious festival, and that by an Indian. The absurdity is 
obvious. It may be true, however, that a broken-hearted English 
general, in the disgrace of his defeat, disguised himself as an 
Indian and shot the triumphant warrior as he was about to offer 
up a thank-offering to his idols ‘for the destruction of the 
British Army ’.” 
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I wish I could have stayed for the other lectures of the series, 
but my stranger-guide beckoned me away to his helpful 2948 
model, which had hardly reached the Atlantic Ocean, with 
Britain within a few minutes’ ride, when the wretched machine 
took a sudden dive. I remember no more till I saw my wife 
leaning over me as I lay on the lounge floor beside the sofa, and 
saying, ““ However did you manage that?” I had neither the 
strength nor the courage to explain. 


Ernest Price. 
Birmingham. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF MARTIN LUTHER! 


Is ruere such a thing as the Theology of Luther? Was Luther a theologian? These 
questions have been answered in the negative, even by some who hold Luther in the 
highest esteem and ascribe to him the foremost place among the spiritual reformers 
of the sixteenth century. Dr. McGiffert declares: “He was far and away the most 
outstanding personality of the age, and he had mental gifts of a very high order, but 
his genius was wholly practical. He was pre-eminently a religious character, and 
his great work was accomplished in the religious sphere; but even there he was not 
controlled by intellectual motives. . . . Under these circumstances it is a mistake 
to think of him as a theologian and of his work as a reformation of theology.” ‘This 
view has many supporters, and there is an element of truth in it. It may be readily 
granted that Luther was not a constructive theologian in the sense that he formulated 
a logically coherent system of Christian doctrine or produced a compendium of 
divinity comparable with Melanchthon’s Loci Communes or Calvin’s Institutio. 
His mind did not run in that direction and his primary task was of another kind. But 
it does not follow that he was an incompetent thinker in matters theological. He 
was deeply versed in the theology of the schools of which he showed himself an 
able critic. But his theology was born out of his personal religious experience, and 
in his case it was the heart that made the theologian. The outward expression of his 
theology was largely determined by contemporary circumstances and needs. Most 
of his works were written to meet a particular occasion, and this may explain why 
his expositions are sometimes marked by inconsistency. “ Not one of them offers a 
complete, far less a systematically arranged, survey of his religious and theological 
ideas ” (Boehmer). Nevertheless, his voluminous writings attest the wide range of 
his thought, and there are few theological questions with which he has not dealt with 
insight and incisiveness. 

Dr. Kramm’s book comes at a time when there is a revived interest in Luther 
and his work. The author, who is minister of the German Church of St. Mary-le- 
Savoy, London, and of the Lutheran Congregation at Oxford, has devoted special 
attention to the writings and teachings of Luther, and this book reveals him to be a 
master of his subject. It follows closely on the heels of Professor Philip Watson’s 
Let God be God: An Interpretation of the Theology of Martin Luther. Mr. Watson’s 
book is more limited in its scope but much fuller in its treatment of the soteriological 
aspects of Luther’s teaching, while Dr. Kramm’s work includes features which do 
not come within Mr. Watson’s purview. Students will find that these two inde- 
pendent studies are complementary and supplementary. 

The scheme of the book suggests that it may have been originally prepared as an 
academic exercise. It contains seven chapters, each of which is divided into sub- 
sections, amounting in all to fifty-eight. What the author gives us is more like a 
concise encyclopaedia of Luther’s teaching than a progressive treatise. The variety 
of subjects is somewhat bewildering, and on many points we could have desired 
fuller elaboration. But Dr. Kramm disarms criticism by stating at the outset that 
considerations of space do not permit of more than a summary exposition of his 
subject and that he has been compelled to pass over some aspects necessary for a 
complete understanding of Luther. He writes with the ecumenical movement in 
mind and his purpose is “to give a scientific and objective picture of Luther’s 
theology ”, regardless of whether this theology is palatable to modern Christian 

1 The Theology of Martin Luther. By H. H. Kramm, D.Phil. (Oxon.). (James Clarke 
& Co., Ltd., 1949. 152 pp. 105. 6d. net.) 
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circles or not, for he believes that by such a frank presentation he may best serve the 
interests of true ecumenicity. He makes a distinction between Luther and Luther- 
anism—the personal views of the reformer and the formulated dogmas of the Luth- 
eran confessional standards. Lutherans do not feel bound to everything the master 
taught. The authoritative standard recognised throughout the Lutheran Com- 
munion is the Confessio Augustana, which was mainly the work of Melanchthon, 
though it embodies the essential teaching of Luther and received his personal 
approval. It is noteworthy that Lutheranism, while allowing considerable latitude 
in matters of Church order and cu/tus, has always laid stress on doctrinal unity, so 
much so as to incur the charge of intransigency and to create problems in ecumenical 
discussions. 

Obviously it is impossible in a short review to notice all the questions raised, and 
we must limit attention to the principal points. 

The basal principle of Luther’s theology, as Dr. Kramm points out, is to be found 
in his rediscovered Scriptural doctrine of Justification by Faith Alone. “ Justification 
by grace and the Gospel were to him one and the same thing. . . . The experience 
that man is saved by grace alone, or by faith alone, is Luther’s fundamental experience, 
the unalterable starting point of all his thinking and teaching.” For him the primary 
problem is soteriological: how can a sinful man become right with the Holy and 
Righteous God? Deliverance and peace of soul had come to him when he realised 
that salvation was to be found not by moralistic efforts to fulfil the Law of God, not 
by good works or any external means, but by faith and humble dependence on the 
unmerited forgiveness of God mediated through Jesus Christ the Incarnate Redeemer. 
His constant aim was to proclaim the Gospel of divine grace and to set forth the 
ground, conditions, and effects of acceptance with God. The key-stone of evangelic 
theology is “ By faith alone”. This he regarded as the “ article of a standing or 
falling Church ”: “ There is but one article and rule in all theology. He who does 
not have this at heart and observe it well is no theologian. This rule is true faith and 
trust in Christ. Into this article all the rest coalesce, and without it the others do not 
exist ” (Table Talk). So jealously did Luther hold this doctrine that sometimes he 
was led into extravagant language open to misrepresentation. Dr. Kramm shows 
how far Luther was from intending to teach antinomianism or encourage moral 
slackness. Though he insisted that good works could not be the ground of justifica- 
tion, he just as strenuously maintained that true faith is an active and creative 
principle in the life of a Christian, and as such will naturally produce the fruits of the 
Spirit. “‘ Good works do not make a good man, but a good man does good works.” 
Good works and faith can no more be separated than heat and light can be separated 
from fire. “ Faith alone justifies, but it is never alone.” 

Closely related to the principle so/a fide is that of sola scriptura. The former is 
often described as the material or substantive principle, and the latter as the formal 
principle, of the Reformation. Dr. Kramm admits that it is not easy to determine 
Luther’s precise attitude to the Scriptures, for nowhere does he deal with the Bible 
in a systematic manner. Some scholars regard this omission as indicating a “ free ” 
and critical attitude, while others think that it shows that he took the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures for granted. Dr. Kramm considers that the preponderating 
evidence favours the second view. In answer to the objection that Luther se/ected 
what harmonised with his personal doctrine, Dr. Kramm states that he held all 
Scripture to be authoritative. If his rejection of certain books be cited, we are 
reminded that Luther did not accept these as canonical. But we may ask, why not? 
Surely because they did not accord with his conception of the Gospel. It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that Luther did introduce a limitation of the principle so/a 
scriptura, and that in this sense he was “ free ” and critical. As Dorner well puts it: 
“The deciding principle as to whether a writing is to pass for canonical lies, in a 
dogmatic aspect . . . in this, whether it is occupied with Christ. He recognises 
it accordingly to be the province of faith to exercise criticism, not from caprice, 
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but upon objective dogmatic grounds, and this apart from historical investigations 
regarding genuineness and integrity.” Luther held the Scriptures in deepest 
reverence, but for him it is not the letter but the spirit that matters. The authority 
of the Bible derives from the Gospel, the Word of God, of which it is the vehicle, 
and it is to be measured by the extent to which it witnesses to Christ. 

A large part of the book is taken up with Luther’s teaching concerning the 
Church, its nature, order, and relation to the State, and this is perhaps Dr. Kramm’s 
most valuable contribution. Luther’s conception of the Church is essentially 
spiritual and is determined by his view of the Gospel. In his reaction from Roman 
institutionalism he stressed the idea of the communio sanctorum, the fellowship of the 
Spirit. The bond of union between believers is not an ecclesiastical organisation but 
a common faith in Jesus Christ. It is “ the Word ”’ that makes the Church. This 
Church is the Body of Christ of which true believers are members. It is both 
invisible and visible—“ invisible in so far as it is impossible to look into men’s 
hearts ” and discover whether or not they possess justifying faith, but also visible 
inasmuch as the life of the Christian community must express itself in fellowship, 
worship, and service. The notes of the Church as visible are the proclamation of 
the Word and the observance of the Sacraments which make the Word visible. 

Unlike Calvin and Knox, Luther had no clearly thought out scheme of Church 
polity and order. His concern was with the Gospel, not organisation. As long as 
“ pure doctrine ” is set forth, the form of church government is secondary and may 
be adapted to local circumstances and needs. Dr. Kramm states that “ There are 
Lutheran Churches with episcopal, presbyterian or congregational constitutions, and 
some combine these different principles”. In his early days Luther was inclined to 
give as much autonomy as possible to the individual local congregation, but when 
such “ congregationalism ” proved impracticable he advocated a more closely-knit 
organisation. While holding the “ priesthood of believers”, he believed in a 
ministry duly called and ordained. Ordination, however, is not to a sacerdotium 
but a ministerium, and does not confer an “ indelible character”. In his later days 
Luther manifested what may be called “ High Church ” sympathies, and was not 
averse to some form of episcopacy, yet this, says Dr. Kramm, did not lead him to 
betray his earlier evangelical principles. Validity of ministry and sacraments in no 
way depend on episcopal ordination, but on fidelity to “ the Word”. 

On the vexed question of Church and State Luther’s views are ambiguous. 
Theologians and jurists have keenly debated whether or not his ideal was a Church 
virtually independent of the State. Theoretically his conception of the Church as a 
spiritual society involves the principle of spiritual autonomy, but owing to political 
circumstances, as a matter of expediency, he countenanced measures contrary to his 
ideals. Dr. Kramm strongly defends Luther against the charge of “ erastianism ”’, 
and agrees with Theodor Kaftan that the later unfortunate relations between 
Church and State in Germany “ developed out of Luther’s measures, but against 
Luther’s will”. This is probably true. Yet while he had no intention of promoting 
State absolutism in matters ecclesiastical, he did promote it. When he discovered 
that the discipline of the Church alone was inadequate for preserving order and 
suppressing heresy, he deliberately appealed to the princes to lend their aid. True, 
he regarded them as “ emergency ” or “ make-shift ” bishops called in to deal with 
what he hoped would be a temporary situation, but he soon discovered that it is one 
thing to introduce the secular arm but another to restrain it. The “ godly ” princes 
were earthly-minded enough to take advantage of a state of emergency to extend and 
strengthen their power in the religious sphere as well as the temporal. Dr. Kramm 
expresses surprise “that Luther showed such confidence in the sincerity and 
Christian convictions of the princes and nobility”. Doubtless Luther considered 
himself justified in seeking the support of princely authority, for he believed that it 
too possessed divine sanction. But he was bitterly disappointed by subsequent 
developments when the temporal rulers turned the privilege of superintendence 
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into a right of jurisdiction. “ Satan,” he said, “ remains Satan. Under the pope he 
pushed the Church into the State; now he wishes to push the State into the Church.” 
Dr. Kramm thinks that had Luther lived longer he would have taken 

action against these developments. Unfortunately the hand of the State increased 
its hold on the German Church. The recent controversy in Germany during the 
Nazi régime arose from conflicting views respecting the limits of State interference 
in matters ecclesiastical. Both sides appealed to Luther, but we may be sure that 
Luther’s sympathies would have been with the Confessional Church in its resistance 
to the secular power. 

Dr. Kramm’s scholarly work deserves careful study by all who are concerned with 
Protestant principles. It is a marvel of compression, but we may hope that the 
distinguished author will see his way to give us expanded studies of the more im- 
portant aspects of Luther’s theology. 


Arbroath. 


J. T. Hornssy. 


THE MISINTERPRETATION OF MAN? 


A suort while since I had the privilege of reviewing in these pages Mr. Roubiczek’s 
former book on John Hus, Te Warrior of God. Now he leaves the fifteenth century 
and the hero of national freedom for the nineteenth and the hero of spiritual free- 
dom, Dostoevsky; for although one chapter only is devoted to him, he is the chief 
figure and the linchpin of the book. In The Misinterpretation of Man Mtr. Roubic- 
zek sets out to trace the forces that have shaped modern Europe—the Europe of 
Nazism and Communism and decadent Romanticism; the bewildered, proud, un- 
believing, credulous Europe of to-day. “‘ The purpose of this study,” he says, “ was 
originally to trace the deeper roots of the ideas which found their most striking and 
disastrous expression in German National Socialism. It was for this reason that I 
restricted my investigation to those trends of European thought whose greatest 
influence had been in Germany. But the results of this investigation showed clearly 
that I had been tracing the roots of a danger which was, and still is, threatening the 
whole of our civilisation—a recognition confirmed by the fact that the disappearance 
of the systems against which the war was fought has not brought about the secure 
peace which they alone seemed to endanger. It has led only to a further extension 
of the chaos by which one country after another is lost to our civilisation, and by 
which its complete destruction is threatened. I beg the reader of this book, therefore, 
not to consider it as describing a development which is purely German or European, 
but to consider its general validity ” (p. ix). 

The chapter on Dostoevsky comes at the end of the book, but we shall probably 
understand better the earlier chapters, and also Mr. Roubiczek’s position, if we read 
that chapter first. For Dostoevsky not only shows us the way out of the predica- 
ment in which man finds himself, but also looks both backward and forward to 
portray the movements that led, and were yet to lead, man into that predicament. 

We begin, however, with two eighteenth-century figures, Kant and Goethe. 
For Mr. Roubiczek Kant is a name of great reverence: “ the first philosopher to 
discover the real importance of man ”’ (p. 25). At the time of Kant, the old super- 
natural basis of ethics had been uprooted, but the old morality was still inculcated, 
but on immoral motives. This meant a shallowness of living—man had “ robbed 
himself of the heights and depths of life” (p. 11). But in the Critigue of Pure 
Reason Kant declares the rights of man, on the basis of the two theses that all our 
knowledge is conditioned by the laws of our thinking, and therefore is always 

1 The Misinterpretation of Man: Studies in European Thought of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Paul Roubicek. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. “= xii, 306 pp. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
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relative, and that we hear within ourselves “ the voice of the absolute”. ‘This 
declaration, setting man free, is Kant’s positive achievement; but it contains at the 
same time the source of his “ aberration ”—the establishment of the concept of duty 
without any corresponding object of duty. He rightly discerns the limits of thought, 
but at the same time confines man within his own person. 

Goethe, so different in many respects from Kant, nevertheless aims at freedom 
in the same way. He teaches Europe the art and the duties of living, the fruitful 
use of time, how to live fully, joyfully and serenely. And although the culture 
that he built at Weimar “ cannot be compared with any of the great cultures of the 
world ’’, he left an example to be followed—the possibility of any man being able 
to realise his potentialities in his life. This example, however, was debased by the 
Romantics, who are defeated by their “ arrogant contempt for reality”. Reality 
cannot be permanently suppressed, but will acquire in consequence an exaggerated 
vitality of its own. 

This is in fact what happens with Napoleon. A man of incredible organising 
powers and practical ability, he becomes barren simply because he deifies his ability 
and can see no greater end than his own glory. The importance of Napoleon for the 
development of our civilisation lies in the fact that he “ brings into being the greatest 
of our dangers—that senseless industry, that aimless activity for its own sake, that 
overestimation of outward success without concern for its significance or for any 
deeper values, for its consequences to humanity or its durability. The triumph of 
self-sufficient heroism leads only to the demand that something should be achieved 
or some happening should take place which seems great, even though man is des- 
troyed by it . . . [Napoleon’s] purely material outlook thus leads to a Europe built 
on a purely material basis and threatened therefore with destruction because of its 
lack of spiritual values” (pp. 106—7). In Nietzsche, this cult of heroism is both 
worked out to its logical—and terrible—conclusion, and also takes its revenge on the 
hero. Nietzsche conceives the superman, but he is unable to live up to the demands 
that being a superman makes upon him, and gocs mad. The title of this chapter is 
apt—‘ Nietzsche: The Phantom of the Superman ”’. 

Might a way out of the difficulties created by these opposing movements of 
Romanticism and Realism not be possible, however, if they were synthesised? Do 
“the romantic flight from reality into pure spirituality, and the subordination of 
man in the name of heroism to a reality which excludes the spiritual” (p. 138) 
become fruitful, from their very opposition, if they are wedded? This is the theme 
of Chapter VII, “ Hegel to Haeckel: Progress at any Price”. The dialectical 
method of Hegel seems at first sight to achieve this synthesis. But he betrays his own 
method in that he “ quite one-sidedly considers an entirely abstract concept of the 
spirit as alone real and true, and explains the material world, nature and life by an 
unjustifiably presupposed knowledge of the spirit” (p. 145). This one-sidedness, 
in its turn, vitiates his philosophy of history, and gives rise to the somewhat naive 
theory of progress which was to become such a cherished possession of the nineteenth 
century, bolstered up by an arbitrary application of a scientific theory. 

In relation to the world created by these movements, Mr. Roubiczek considers 
Marx, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. “The philosophical systems of the nineteenth 
century which we have considered were at bottom philosophies of death. . . . The 
fundamental problem of the Renaissance, whose solution appears more and more 
clearly as the most important task of the nineteenth century—the problem of how 
to focus all attention upon man without either falsifying his true nature or stunting 
his growth—-still remains unsolved ” (p. 166). Marx realises the problem and sets 
himself to find a way back to a just appreciation of man; yet not to man as imago 
dei, but to man in his own greatness. Above all, he desires man to enjoy in the world 
the place demanded by his greatness. It is the exclusion of God, however, which 
destroys the value of Marx’s work, and drives him to dehumanise man, making him 
a unit in society instead of a person. It was therefore a blessing that at this time the 
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influence of Russia, with its deep sympathy for humanity, began to make itself felt 
in Europe through Tolstoy, who first makes this different culture, almost untouched 
by the Renascence, intelligible to the West. But Tolstoy with all his genius, and 
his sympathy with sufferers, and his insight into the genuine nature of Christianity, is 
quite incapable of finding a positive solution to the problem of man. He sees the 
problem, but he cannot solve it. 

And so we come finally to Dostoevsky, “ the only man to understand the true 
character of this century ” (p. 227). Mr. Roubiczek’s exposition of the novels is 
brilliant and profound. He interprets them to us in a way that makes us feel: “ That 
is precisely right. Why have I never seen it before?” He shows how Dostoevsky 
understood the significance of the earlier movements and anticipated the later move- 
ments with which Te Misinterpretation of Man is concerned. “ So clear is his 
insight that it frequently seems to lead him to correct prophecy. Seventeen years 
before Nietzsche’s insanity, Kirillov in Te Possessed shows the fate to which man 
is driven by such beliefs, and Tolstoy’s flight from his home, thirty-eight years after 
the book was written, is paralleled, amazingly and revealingly, by that of Stepan 
Trofimovitch. The representation of the nihilist conspiracy in this novel, too, is 
apposite in that it helps us to understand many events which took place in Russia 
and Germany between the two wars” (pp. 228-9). Dostoevsky is forced by his 
terrible experiences out of an aimless idealism into a realism against which he has to 
struggle (cf. Raskolnikoff and Napoleon in Crime and Punishment). His first main 
attack is against heroism in all its forms; his second against “ the half-truths which 
govern our lives, against everything which is lukewarm and half-hearted ” (p. 238). 
Moreover, it is because he returns to man as man-in-God that Dostoevsky becomes 
“ the first architect of a new age ” (p. 283). 

This, then, is Mr. Roubiczek’s thesis and conclusion. The chaos of the modern 
world springs from the divorce of thought and life from Christianity. Only a return 
to faith can annihilate the nihilism to which the world tends and give it a positive 
life. And when Mr. Roubiczek speaks of faith, he has not in mind some vague 
humanistic aspiration, but faith in Jesus Christ, the faith of the cross, by which the 
world is overcome: “ God Himself is not some mysterious metaphysical entity 
unconnected with man, for Christ, true God and true man, shows us in human 
terms what this vague and unreal concept ‘ supernatural reality ’ really means. He 
embodies clearly the fatherhood of God and the sonship of man. It is thus, too, 
that we avoid the danger of fixing our attention upon a misleading and easy Utopian 
perfection, for the present catastrophe does not affect the relevance of Christianity, 
whose emphasis is not on Paradise but on the Cross. There is nothing in the 
Christian faith which cannot face the world as it is ” (pp. 294-5). 


T.H.L. Parker. 
Brothertofit Rectory, 


Boston, Lincs. 


WARFIELD ON INSPIRATION?! 


Twenty years and more have passed since a number of B. B. Warfield’s papers were 
collected and published in a volume called Revelation and Inspiration—the first of a 
series of ten volumes in which Warfield’s many contributions to theological litera- 
ture were collected and published after his death. Revelation and Inspiration was 
welcomed in the first number of Tue Evancerica Quarrerty (January 1929) in 
1 The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible. By Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, 
mee 0 of Didactic and Polemic in the ical Seminary of Princeton, 
New » 1887-1921. Edited by Samuel G. ig. With an Introduction 
ius Van Til. (The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, Philadelphis 
Pennsylvania. 1948. xi, 442 pp. $3-75-) 
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a review by the late Professor Robert Morton. It has been out of print for many 
years, but it is gratifying to learn that there has been a continued and widespread 
demand for its reprinting. In response to this demand, the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company (Philadelphia) has acquired from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press the publication rights not only of Revelation and Inspiration but of all ten 
volumes of Warfield’s collected writings, and “ plans to make available again the 
biblical and theological studies included in those volumes which seem best fitted to 
meet the needs of most students ’’. 

The volume appears under a new title, partly because its contents are not 
completely identical with those of Revelation and Inspiration and partly because 
the publishers have thought it wise to choose “a title more indicative than the 
previous one of the main thesis Warfield sought to establish in these articles ”’. 

What this thesis is can be stated very briefly: it is that the consistent doctrine of 
Biblical authority held by the Church of all ages until comparatively recent times is 
that high doctrine which finds most lucid and classical expression in the first chapter 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and that this is the Bible’s own doctrine of 
its own authority. For (as Warfield repeatedly urges) it is inconsistent to look to the 
Bible for the establishment of every other Christian doctrine and not look to it also 
for the doctrine of Biblical inspiration. 

It is, of course, maintained in several quarters that the old Princetonian doctrine 
of Biblical authority is not the only—or even the proper— interpretation of the 
Westminster doctrine. For example, Principal T. M. Lindsay contributed an 
article to The Expositor in April 1895 (Series V, vol. i, pp. 278-93), entitled “ The 
Doctrine of Scripture: The Reformers and the Princeton School”, in which he 
drew a contrast between the earlier Reformers and the Princeton theologi 
(principally the Hodges and Warfield) as regards their doctrine of Scripture. In 
their systematic (as opposed to their experimental) theology he argued that in this 
doctrine they were more mediaeval than Reformed, and that for four chief reasons: 
(1) “ their purely intellectual apprehension of Scripture ”; (2) “ their reduction of 
the real distinction between the Word of God and Scripture to a really formal 
difference ”; (3) “ their formal as opposed to a religious idea of the infallibility 
and authority of Scripture”; (4) “ their still more formal relegation of the strict 
infallibility of Scripture to unknown and unknowable original autographs of 
Scripture”. 1 The Princetonians did not allow this case to go by default; the 
volume now before us contains proof in abundance of their contention that their 
doctrine was that of the Westminster Divines, but it is matter of regret that it does 
not include Warfield’s papers on “The Westminster Doctrine of Holy Scripture ” 
and “The Doctrine of Inspiration of the Westminster Divines”, in which he 
dealt more specifically with this very subject.? 

That Warfield’s treatment of this great doctrine is not obsolete is attested not 
only by the fact that it is still maintained by competent scholars of our own genera- 
tion,® but also by the interest which the reprint of this volume has aroused in 
theological circles with quite a different outlook from Warfield’s. “ It cannot be 
dismissed simply as a piece of learned obscurantism ”, writes one reviewer (who 
knows his Luther too well to take Warfield otherwise than seriously); another 
reviewer pays tribute to the high geo of the work but doubts “ whether a man of 

1 This last charge is b Faguenth been made the Princetonians and others 
who share their views. B. W. Bacon, for example, ironically to the “ Princetonian 
lost inerrant Bible ™ But such criticism seems captious. Whatever view be held of the 
authority of the Bible, it is plain that no cahatee attaches to errors of translation or 


textual corruption, and that the endeavours must always be made—on theological as 
well as academic ging recover as accurately as possible the original text and its 


* These two were published in another volume of Warfield’s collected writings : 
or c for exam ond om Ei Infallible Word ( y the Faculty of 
8 um I ? 
pany Oo ne a (reviewed in this Quanseeee ae” for July 1946). 
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Professor Warfield’s intellectual integrity and spiritual insight would maintain 
these positions to-day ”’. It is difficult to think of any positive discoveries made since 
1921 which would have induced him to modify his attitude. Certainly from 1879 
at least, when he delivered his inaugural lecture as Professor of New Testament in 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh (on “ Inspiration and Criticism ”, 

printed as an appendix in the present volume), down to the day of his death forty. 
two years later, it is difficult to trace any material change or “ development ” in his 
views on this subject. But lest we should be in any doubt what Warfield’s re- 
action would be to modern tendencies in the theological world, Professor Van Til 
of Westminster Seminary contributes an Introduction of sixty-six pages in-which he 
considers these tendencies in the light of the same doctrine as Warfield held. In 
view of a recent discussion in our pages, it is interesting to see that he selects as an 
example of one of these tendencies Canon Alan Richardson’s Christian Apologetics. 
Lutheranism, Arminianism and Romanism in their contemporary manifestations 
are all considered, but the Theology of Crisis comes in for keenest criticism, as we 
might expect from the author of Te New Modernism. Professor Van Til con- 
cludes “ that it is in the theology of Warfield, the Reformed Faith, that we have the 
most consistent defense of the idea of the infallibility of Scripture ” and that “ only 
in a return to the Bible as infallibly inspired in its aotegnephy is there hope for 
science, for philosophy and for theology ”’. 

Both we who seek to hold the Reformed Faith and others who have a theological 
concern owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers for giving our generation the same 
opportunity as our predecessors had of receiving and responding to Warfield’s 
challenge to clear thinking on this vital doctrine. 

F.F.B. 


LECERF AND REFORMED DOGMATICS! 


No matrer how highly we venerate Calvin’s Jnstitutes, it is not the work that most 
of us would think of commending to a youthful beginner in the study of things 
divine. But a boy in his teens was browsing over the bookstalls on the banks of the 
Seine in the late 1880's and noticed a second-hand work entitled Jnstitution de la 
religion chrétienne. “ He began to turn over the pages and at once felt within 
himself the solemn impact of truth. The volume was purchased and eagerly perused, 
and he read and re-read it from that moment until the day of his death.” That boy 
was Auguste Lecerf, who lived to see the revival in French Protestantism of the 
Reformed Faith which owes so incalculably much, under God, to the greatest 
Frenchman of all time, the author of the Jwstitutes. 

In 1930, we are told, a visitor knocked at Lecerf’s door and introduced himself 
as one who was anxious to meet “ the last of the Calvinists”. When M. Lecerf 
dies, he had been told, “ the type will be extinct”. But when Lecerf did come to 
die, in 1943, “ he had become the leader of a living movement, which was rapidly 
and irresistibly reversing all the positions of the once prevalent modernism ”’. 

Volume XXVIII in the Lutterworth Library is a work of quite unusual interest 
for us. Its author, Professor Lecerf, was for ten years our Associate Editor and 
Editorial Correspondent in France. Readers of our Quarrerty will not fail to 
detect another good friend behind the modest initials $. L.-H. at the end of the 
Translator’s Note. And the Preface, from which we have drawn our biographical 
information, is from the pen of Lecerf’s close friend Dr. André Schlemmer, our 
present French Editorial Correspondent. 

1 An Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics. By Auguste Lecerf, D.D. tera ge > 
D.D. (St. Andrews), P in the Prowstant Posuky of Theology, niversity of 
Paris. (Lutterworth Press, London. 1949. 408 pp. 255. net.) 
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Professor Lecerf contemplated a complete work on Reformed Dogmatics, but 
did not live to achieve it. He has left us this Introduction to the subject, consisting 
of two studies, De /a Nature de la Connaissance Religieuse (1931) and Du Fondement 
et de la Spécification de la Connaissance Religieuse (1938). Our thanks are due to 
the Lutterworth Press and Mr. Leigh-Hunt for making this important work avail- 
able in an English version. 

In the first part of the work, Lecerf maintains that true religious knowledge, the 
knowledge of God, can be attained only as divine revelation is received by faith. 
In the second part he argues successively that the dogmatic formulation of such 
knowledge must be theistic, Christian, orthodox, Protestant, Calvinistic and Re- 
formed. To the present reviewer the most stimulating chapters in the book are 
those in the second part which treat of the supreme authority of Scripture as the 
formal and external principle of the Reformed Faith, where the Canon of Scripture 
is considered in relation to the réle of the Church as witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ and to the testimony of the Holy Spirit. To one coming to this book after 
reading the Warfield volume just noticed, it is very interesting to mark the wide 
difference in the two theologians’ line of argument alongside their basic agreement. 
“‘ Every hypothesis which does not deny @ priori the inspiration of the original 
text, which does not systematically exclude miracle and prophecy, and presuppose 
the humanist ideology of the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries; in other words, 
which does not imply that Scripture is incapable of fulfilling the principal function 
assigned to it by its divine Author, every such hypothesis has a right to the impartial 
and attentive examination of the Reformed exegete.” 

We are naturally interested to know what Lecerf has to say about the Barthian 
movement in contemporary theology. Very little, we find. He makes a friendly 
reference to Barth as “ that gifted restorer of Reformed theology ”, but does so only 
to refuse his view that Reformed theology excludes the possibility of constructing an 
apologetic or a philosophy of religion. Reformed theology does no such thing, he 
asserts, provided that reason resists the temptation to autonomy and renders obedient 
and believing submission to God and His revelation. As we should expect from a 
Sorbonne Professor, he pays special attention—critical but not unsympathetic—to 
the leaders of the Thomist revival, including in particular his eminent colleague 
Etienne Gilson. Lecerf’s own closest affinities are with the Dutch school of Kuyper 
and Bavinck, Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven. 

“* Reformed dogmatics,” he concludes, “ like other Christian systems of theology, 
claims to be an attempt to express and formulate the faith in a scientific manner. Its 
aim is even higher than that. It desires to become an act of adoration before the 
mystery of the divine ways in their unsearchable wisdom; renouncing every proud 
attempt of theodicy. With head bowed in the dust, it would listen to the Word of 
God. It speaks when it believes that God has spoken, but remains silent in the 
presence of the silence of His Word. Here are its credentials. It has no others, 
but these should suffice to enable us, if it please God, to enter upon the field of 
dogmatic theology which our fathers so diligently cultivated.” 

F. F. B. 


A GREAT SPIRITUAL AWAKENING! 


Tuat a man who has himself played a notable part.in spiritual revival in our own 
days should make a careful study of spiritual revival in an earlier generation is not 
surprising. That he should pursue this study as a research assignment under the 

1The Second E lical Awakening in Britain, By J. Edwin Orr, M.A. (Northwestern 
Th.D. (Northern), D. Phil. (Oxon.) (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London 
Edinburgh. 1949. 302 pp. Price 17s. 6d.) 
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supervision of the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford and at the end have his work recognised by the award of a doctorate from 
that University may well be thought surprising. But Dr. Edwin Orr (as we have 
known since we first met him in Vienna fifteen years ago, during one of his early 
evangelistic tours in Europe) is no ordinary man, and the University of Oxford does 
some very surprising things from time to time. This surprise, at any rate, reflects 
nothing but high credit both on Dr. Orr and on his latest Alma Mater. It is a 
thorough piece of historical research, scholarly and documented (as an academic 
thesis ought to be); it is intensely fascinating (which academic theses sometimes 
pose and it is spiritually heart-warming (which academic theses very rarely 
are). 
The “second evangelical awakening ”, as Dr. Orr calls it, is traced through three 
phases—the religious revival of 1859, the extension of its scope and methods which 
followed D. L. Moody’s first visit to Britain in 1873, and the early years of the 
present century which saw the Welsh Revival of 1904/5 and the great Torrey- 
Chapman-Alexander missions. Dr. Orr points out that, so far as he can gather, 
“the relating of these three movements as a period of fifty years of expansion, a 
Second Evangelical Awakening, is a new thesis” (p. 263). The present work is not 
strictly an exposition of this particular thesis, but a study of the first phase of the 
Awakening. We hope, therefore, that he will go on to give us comparable studies 
= the second and third phases: we know few authors who are so well equipped for 
is work. 

The second awakening, like the earlier one of the eighteenth century, was not 
unconnected with similar movements of the Spirit of God in America. Dr. Orr’s 
first chapter therefore summarizes the course of the 1858 revival of true religion 
which started in Ontario and spread to New England and thence all over the United 
States. From there it spread by two independent channels to Wales and to Dr. 
Orr’s native Ulster, then it spread over Scotland and large areas of England. It is 
with the course of the movement in the British Isles that this thesis is specially 
concerned. 

These movements of the Spirit of God inevitably include features which 
disturb those of us who are more conventional by taste and tradition than others of 
our fellow-Christians. Nor do they lack their scandals. The events accompanying 
and following Pentecost shocked a number of pious Jerusalemites, and even at that 
early stage of Church history there was the sad case of Ananias and Sapphira. But 
the true work of the Spirit will not fail to be discerned by spiritual men. One does 
not readily associate Scots Presbyterianism with the less restrained manifestations 
of revivalist fervour, but in May, 1860, the supreme courts of the three leading 
Scots Churches—Established, Free, and U.P.—recorded their grateful recognition 
of this outpouring of divine blessing which had so greatly promoted the spiritual 
welfare of the country. True, they made some reservations with regard to the 
activity of unlicensed preachers: but one of the most outstanding of these, Brownlow 
North (grand-nephew of the notorious Lord North), was actually appointed by the 
Free Church as its Assembly’s lay evangelist. “Brownlow North extended the 
Awakening all over the Three Kingdoms, and continued preaching long after the 
crest of the Revival wave had passed. He was preaching in Canada to large audiences 
when death overtook him in the autumn of 1875” (p. 234). 

In England there was not the same wholehearted welcome of the Revival. The 
Anglican Evangelicals, however, co-operated enthusiastically with it (Bishop Handley 
Moule, for example, acknowledged his spiritual indebtedness to it): if Methodists 
were somewhat reserved in their attitude, it was doubtless because of a disin- 
clination to encourage too much of this sort of activity on the part of their members 
outside the frontiers of connexional discipline. The breach between the Wesleyan 
Conference and William and Catherine Booth is here traced back to the Booths’ 
“free-lance” and much blessed activity in the Cornish Revivals of 1861 and 1862, 
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The other evangelical denominations appear to have thrown themselves unreservedly 
into the good work. 

Indeed, not the least notable consequence of the movement was the practical 
ignoring of sectarian and theological barriers between Evangelical Christians. Even 
between Calvinists and Arminians there seems to have been little friction. To show 
how mild the friction was, Dr. Orr mentions one of the few instances which his 
research brought to light: a London Methodist periodical complained that in united 
prayer meetings in a West of England city, “the Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Churchmen seemed to avoid instinctively such controversial questions as Baptism 
and Church Government, yet they kept on praying the most Calvinistic prayers!” 

The results of the work are incalculable. One has only to think of the names of 
some outstanding men who received lasting spiritual impressions at this time— 
T. J. Barnardo, Hugh Price Hughes, Evan Hopkins, Alexander Whyte, James 
Chalmers of New Guinea, James Orr, J. K. Popham—but where is one to stop? 
Or one may think of the movements which date their inception from this time—the 
Salvation Army, the Keswick Convention, the Children’s Special Service Mission, 
the Mildmay Conference—and, here again, where is one to stop? 

Dr. Orr has earned the gratitude of all Evangelical people by producing this 
work. No one who is interested in the history of true religion in our islands can 
afford to leave it unread. We have already said that we hope he will deal similarly 
with the succeeding phases of the Awakening. Nor is that all. His course of re- 
search must have uncovered a mass of illustrative material which, while not so 
suitable for an academic thesis, would if republished be of great spiritual value to 
Christian readers. We hope that some of this, too, will be made available. 

One last observation. It is not required of a D.Phil. thesis that it should have any 
practical relevance to the needs of the times. But this is not an ordinary D.Phil. 
thesis. It is all that such a thesis ought to be, but it is much more as well. And it leaves 
one wondering if there isany reason why the mid-twentieth century should not enjoy a 
comparable outpouring of heavenly blessing. From the study of Dr. Orr’s book it is 
plain that there were two chief effective causes of the nineteenth-century revival. 
The first was the free and sovereign grace of God, which is the same to-day as it was 
then. And the other was the believing prayer of ordinary Christian men and women 
—and children. It was not for nothing that the revival in Ulster arose from a young 
man’s reading of the Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George Miller and his 
consequent meeting with a few friends for regular prayer for God’s blessing. Then, 
as now and at all other times, the prayer of faith is one of the chiefest of God’s 
appointed means to God’s appointed end—the salvation and blessing of men and 
women. If Dr. Orr’s study helps to impress this lesson on Christian people, its 
effects may well exceed all our expectations. 

F. F.B. 


THE WRITINGS OF LUKE! 


In nos. 14 and 15 of the Zirich Adhandlungen xur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments we are presented with a study of the form and content of Luke’s his- 
torical style written from an unusual viewpoint. The author is particularly im- 
pressed by the frequency with which “ duality” appears in Luke’s writings. This 
is so in his prose style and in his selection of narrative and discourse material. In 
his style we have doublets and parallelism of various kinds: in his selection of 
material we have a wealth of parallel passages. In the Gospel, for example, we have 


' Die lukanische Morcnthee Diet : Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des 
Lukas. By Robert Morgenthaler 
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two missions of disciples—that of the Twelve and that of the Seventy—and in both 
the disciples go out two by two. In Acts we have an impressive series of parallels 
between the careers of Peter and Paul. This duality seems to be all-pervasive. Is it 
a trick of style only, or has it a deeper significance? It has indeed a deeper signifi- 
cance; it reveals Luke as primarily concerned to be a witmess to the Gospel facts, and 
to emphasise the whole idea of witness-bearing as central to the narrative he relates. 
“In the mouth of two or three witnesses . . .”—and therefore the double motif 
becomes at times a treble one, as when the story of Paul’s conversion is told three 
times. 

Dr. Morgenthaler will not have it that this duality misrepresents the historic 
facts. The missions of the Twelve and the Seventy are not two variant accounts 
of one original mission; there actually were two. Luke does not distort the facts to 
fit his pattern, but he selects those facts which lend themselves to this presentation, 
that Theophilus may be the more assured of the validity of the testimony borne to 
those things of which he had been informed. The history related by Luke is real 
history, and just because it is real history (and not supra-history or the like), the 
supernatural character of the Gospel itself stands out the more clearly. This is an 
important addition to the literature dealing with the Lukan history. 

On p. 87 of the second part a well-known English scholat, mentioned in a list 
with others, becomes by the intrusion of a comma a dual personality—Francis 
Crawford and Burkitt. This is probably a misprint and not a case of the author’s 
being carried away by the idea of duality! t 

F.F. B. 


ZURICH TEXTS AND STUDIES! 


Tue Zirich series of Texts and Studies bearing on the history of Swiss Protestant- 
ism has been extended this year (1949) by the addition of three new volumes, each 
a doctorate dissertation presented in the Faculties of Law, Philosophy and Theology 
respectively of the University of Zarich. 

Dr. Helene Stokar’s book gives an account of the law and practice of Lord’s 
Day Observance since the Reformation in the Swiss Confederacy and especially in the 
town and canton of Ztrich, reminding us that this is not a local British problem. 

Of more general interest is Dr. Ernst Ramp’s historical study of the problem 
of Usury in the teaching of the Church. The first chapter deals briefly but ade- 
contr with the Pre-Reformation period, including the teaching of the Fathers, 

Scholastics and the Canonists. Three important chapters follow (the main part 
of the work) devoted to Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Their teaching is then 
briefly compared and their influence traced through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Finally the attitude of the Roman Church to the problem since the 
sixteenth century is sketched. The main difference between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism to-day seems to be that, while in practice they do not differ sensibly, in 
Romanism the problem is still regarded theoretically as one of moral theology but in 
Protestantism it has been abandoned to the domain of Political Economy. In 
consequence Protestantism is held to have paved the way for the secularisation and 
amoralisation of economics. Calvin especially is often charged with having laid the 
po oa basis for this development. Dr. Ramp’s study is therefore timely and 

uable. 
1 bung: Ein Uberblick bis in die Gegenwart. By Helene Stokar. 
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Each of the Reformers has much to say on the problem of “ usury ”, which was 
an urgent one in their day. It has been plausibly argued that their teaching merely 
reflects the circumstances in which each was placed and differs accordingly. Dr. 
Ramp shows that in fact they were very much in agreement and that all o on 
Scripture grounds the taking of usury or interest on loans. Luther took his stand 
peremptorily, as in his sacramental doctrine, on the letter of Scripture, which he held 
prohibited usury absolutely. He would tolerate no compromise. Various judg- 
ments on his pronouncements are here recorded, mostly agreeing with Tawney, who 
says they “ make an impression of naiveté” so that “ it is idle to scan them for 
a coherent and consistent doctrine ’’. Dr. Ramp believes that Luther had something 
new and valuable to say. His attitude sprang from his view of the relation of G 
and Law as proclaimed in the first of his Primary Works, The Liberty of a Christian 
Man. With Luther, liberating Gospel always comes first but it brings with it the 
obligation of obedience to the Lord and of service to one’s neighbour. A Christian 
will have nothing to do with usury because Christ has forbidden it and because it 
oppresses his brother. Dr. Ramp concedes, however, that Luther was unable to 
draw from his specifically religious principle its full practical effect in the economic 
and political fields. Z,wingli was likewise opposed to usury and especially to mort- 
gages on land and brought Scripture to bear on the problem, but he was inclined 
to leave the whole matter to the “ Christian Magistracy”’. Calvin is the most 
important of the three for the reason already stated, but also because he treated the 
question in the most thoroughgoing way. He was as opposed to interest-taking as any 
mediaeval theologian, though he exposed the hollowness of their arguments as well 
as the subtleness of their casuistry. So far from founding a bank, as some critics 
have insinuated, his influence led to the expulsion of professional money-lenders from 
Geneva. The New Testament, he holds, forbids the taking of interest on loans to 
the poor and positively commands liberality in succouring the needy. But this has 
nothing in common with business loans. Calvin was the first to call in question the 
dictum of Aristotle, Nummus nummum non gignit, and to point out that money is in 
fact productive in industry and commerce. No doubt this was to recognise an 
economic fact, well enough known and acted upon already in Calvin’s time and 
destined to play a mighty part in economic life whatever theologians might say. 
Calvin’s whole endeavour was to keep this fact within the realm of moral and 
Christian control. He is perhaps to be regarded as fighting a losing battle against 
the encroachments of secularism, but he fought on the terrain of reality. It is possibly 
true that the virtues of the Calvinist character did lead to an increase of wealth and 
capital and thence to capitalism. But Calvin’s own testimony and his influence, so 
long as it was powerful, was the enemy of all attempts to secularise any area of life. 
Every serious student of this subject will have to take account of Dr. Ramp’s amply 
documented and authoritative work. 

Dr. Rich’s dissertation is an elaborate and detailed investigation of Zwingli’s 
doctrinal development from 1515 to 1522, the decisive period of his life. It includes 
a close and minute examination of the Reformer’s contracts with Erasmus and the 
influence upon him of the Erasmian idealism; his first acquaintance with the work 
of Luther and the influence of the latter upon him; his arrival at the distinctively 
Reformation stand-point, his (relative) break with Erasmian Humanism and his 
earliest Reformation teaching. The thesis is roughly as follows. (1) Zwingli and 
his friends are attracted wholeheartedly by the Erasmian ideal of a “ Renaissance of 
Christianity ” to be achieved by education in “ good letters”, including the Bible 
and especially the New Testament. The Bible is the best of good literature but still 
just “ literature’. Christ is the best of men and the greatest of teachers. The 
Gospel is simply the ethical teaching of Christ, personal and social, which men are 
entirely free to practise if they will and so achieve the Kingdom of God on earth. 
(2) In 1517 came Luther’s Theses. Next year Zwingli and his friends are reading 
Luther’s early Reformation writings, with their criticism of ecclesiastical abuses in 
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large measure coinciding with the criticisms Erasmus had been making. They 
admire Luther as a hero who has struck a valiant blow for just such a Renaissance as 
they hoped for, but they are in no sense his followers. (3) In 1520 the Papal Bull 
Exsurge Domine condemned Luther and split the Humanist party. Zwingli felt 
his hopes were blighted. The forces opposed to his ideal proved stronger than he 
had realised, demonic indeed, and this impression was deepened during a serious 
illness which nearly killed him. Henceforth his stress is laid not on man’s free will 
and capacity to attain the good but on the Grace of God. The hope of Renaissance 
is not abandoned but reliance is now placed on the power of God. The Bible 
became not merely “ good literature ” but the veritable Word of God. Faith not 
Culture became the primary consideration. For man-centred ideals is substituted an 
“ existential-theocentric ”” view of life. The old Erasmian phraseology continues 
but is given a new content; so that while Zwingli continued to look upon Erasmus 
rather than Luther as his master Erasmus realised that he had become “ another man ”’. 

This book carries Zwingli-research a stage beyond anything yet reached. It 
reveals Zwingli as a greater and more constructive personality than has hitherto 
been realised. He is no mere follower passively accepting the ideas of others, or an 
eclectic taking from this one ar that elements of doctrine that appealed to him. He 
achieved a unique synthesis of Christianity and Humanism in which Grace and 
Faith predominate and in which the power of God is held to be adequate not only 
to the salvation of the individual soul, as with Luther, but also to the salvation of the 
world and its Culture. Moreover the book throws much light on the relations of 
Renaissance and Reformation in their doctrinal aspect in the sixteenth century, 
which is illuminating still when the relations of Faith and Culture are again under 
discussion. 


University of Edinburgh. 


Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 


PAUL TILLICH’S COLLEGE SERMONS! 


Dr. Titzicn was one of Hitler’s earliest victims. Exiled from Germany in 1933 
he became a Professor at Union Theological Seminary and one of America’s 
leading theologians. In his earlier book, TAe Interpretation of History, he showed 
himself a spectator of all life and the possessor of an ultra~Teutonic obscurity of 
style. One can well understand the hope of some that by the publication of his 
College Sermons they might be enabled “ to penetrate his theological thought ”. 
Even these are sometimes tough, at any rate to read. This book contains twenty-two 
of them, some very brief, which evoked a special response from his hearers. ‘Two 
things are immediately noticeable. Each sermon is based on a lengthy passage of 
Scripture and genuinely grapples with the exposition of its simple profundity. 
The Text is no mere pretext. Solidly based on Scripture the sermons have an 
apologetic aim which has obliged the author “ to seek a language which expresses 
in other terms the human experience to which the Biblical and ecclesiastical ter- 
minology point(s)”. Both of these features might well be commended to all 
preachers. But let none expect to find here mechanical aids to sermon-production. 
If he seeks to be moved and stimulated, to discover things that he must preach, 
then he will find much in this book. Nothing could be finer than the sermon on 
the Transitoriness of Life, which is a profound interpretation of Psalm xc. 
Joun H. S. Burreicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


1 The Shaking of the Foundations. By Paul Tillich. (S.C.M. Press. 1949. 186 pp. 
105. 6d. net.) 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


How Rich the Harvest. By Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 1949. 120 pp. $1.50). 


Our dear colleague Dr. Zwemer is absolutely tireless! He reminds us that he is an 
octogenarian, but nothing impairs the vigour of his thought or the terseness of his 
style. A veteran missionary with distinguished service on an arduous field, an 
authority on the Moslem world, with fifty volumes to his credit extending over half 
a century, we can well believe that the harvest of life has for him been rich indeed. 
But this is not yet his book of memories! Here are brief meditations or studies on 
Bible themes and Missions teeming with unobtrusive learning, apt illustrations, 
quotation, and striking aphorism; and withal glowing with evangelical and mission- 
ary warmth. One needs must read them through one after the other until the book 
is done, all the time hoping that one will remember this or that for future use. But 
it is vain to try to mark special passages. ‘The Soe ae oe 


page in turn. 


Great Gospel Sermons. Two Vols. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Separately, $2.25 each. Together in slip case, $3.95.) 


These two handsome and tastefully prepared volumes present a selection of 
great Gospel sermons, mainly American, dating from the middle of the nineteenth 
century down to the present day. The first volume contains sixteen “ classic” 
examples by masters of the art, now deceased, among whom figure Spurgeon, 
Moody, F. B. Meyer, Chapman, Gipsy Smith, J. H. Jowett and Campbell 
Morgan. The second volume is devoted to contemporary preachers whose names 
are household words in Evangelical circles, especially in the United States, including 
Dr. Zwemer. To each sermon is prefixed a brief biography of the preacher which 
helps the reader to come into some rapport with the speaker. For the effect of 
evangelistic preaching depends to a large extent upon the personality of the preacher, 
upon his living presence, voice, spirit. It was tempting to try to discover whether 
there has been any change, not of course in the doctrine, but in the manner of 
presentation between the old masters and the new, between the classic and the 
contemporary. We are bound to confess that there is none to be found so far as this 
collection is concerned. Evidently this kind of preaching with its direct and immedi- 
ate appeal does not alter. And clearly the need for it remains, and its power does 
not decline. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By Sir William M. Ramsay. Reprint 
of the Third Edition. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. $3.50.) 


It is interesting to see this old text-book of student days reappear in print and in 
attractive format. It will certainly be welcome to a new generation. Sir William 
Ramsay had a distinctive contribution to make to New Testament studies in his day 
because he went behind the work of the purely literary critics to antiquarian and 
archaeological sources of information inaccessible to them. He professed indeed to 
interpret the Book of Acts according to the rigorous rules of historical criticism, but 
in the result he established the claim of St. Luke to be an historian of the first rank. 
And with his unrivalled knowledge of the geography and antiquities of Asia Minor 
he threw much light on the early history of the Church in these lands. It is a pity 
that on the jacket Aberdeen is robbed of its just claim to Sir William Ramsay who is 
arbitrarily transferred to the Chair of Humanity in the University of Oxford! 

Joun H. S. Bunzeicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Augustinus Briefwisselung met Dioscorus. By Jacob Hendrik Koopmans. (Jason- 
pers, Universiteitspers, Amsterdam. 1949. 278 pp.) 


This is an academic thesis submitted for the D.Litt. degree in the Free Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. It is an edition of Augustine’s correspondence with Dioscorus, 
a young student at Carthage who sent him a letter enclosing a number of questions 
on Cicero and on pagan philosophy. Dioscorus’s letter is numbered 117 in the 
collection of Augustinian Epistles, and Augustine’s answer follows as No. 118. Dr. 
Koopmans reproduces Goldbacher’s text of these two letters (with modifications) 
and adds a Dutch translation, introduction and commentary. To the main body of 
his work he appends an English summary of his argument, an outline of the tw> 
letters, a chronological survey of the years 410 and 411 in which he places the 
correspondence, an index of names and subjects dealt with, another of Latin words, 
and a bibliography. The chief interest of the correspondence lies in the light it 
throws on Augustine’s mature attitude to pagan learning, although it also makes a 
contribution to our appreciation of Augustine’s character. The learning of the 
pagans is valuable in so far as it can be used in the service of truth, he says (as else- 
where he describes such use of it as spoiling the Egyptians): but the present age 
demands rather a concentration of interest on the true Christian faith. Students 
of Augustine—and especially of this aspect of his thought—should not be deterred 
by the unfamiliarity of Dutch from reaping the benefit of Dr. Koopmans’ studies. 


- 


Rondom het Gemene-Gratie-Probleem. By Dr. S. J. Ridderbos. (J. H. Kok n.v., 
Kampen. 1949. 71 pp. 1.50 fl.) 


The doctrine of common grace may be felt by many of our readers in this 
country to be of mainly academic interest. Yet it forms an important element in 
Calvin’s teaching and should not be neglected by those who would appreciate the 
Reformed faith in its fulness. Our Reformed friends in the Netherlands are in no 
danger of underestimating its importance. Abraham Kuyper’s three volume work 
on the subject is looked on as an epic by many of them, and the subject enters 
largely into the Philosophy of the Idea of Law propounded in our generation by 
Professors Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven. Besides, the late regrettable cleavage in 
their ranks was largely bound up with divergent views on this subject. Dr. Ridder- 
bos, author of an important work on Kuyper’s theological view of culture (De 
theologische cultuurbeschouwing van Abraham Kuyper), here gives us a review of 
recent literature on the “common grace problem”. He deals in the main with 
Dutch discussion of the subject, but he also pays special attention to Professor Van 
Til’s recent work in the same field. 


Autobiography of Fohn A. Anderson, M.D., China Inland Mission. (Printers: 
Aberdeen Journals Ltd. 1948. Published by the Author, Braemar, Scotland. 
192 pp. ros.) 

Dr. Anderson was born eighty-eight years ago at Rhynie in Aberdeenshire, and 
spent over thirty years of his life as a medical missionary in China. He is a well- 
known figure in evangelical circles in the north-east of Scotland as well as in many 
other parts of the world, and is the author of several works on the controversial 
topics of Biblical eschatology and the public ministry of women. In the former field 
he is a doughty champion of the viewpoint of S. P. Tregelles, B. W. Newton and 
others, that the great tribulation of the end-time precedes and does not follow the 
return of Christ for His people, as against the Darbyite thesis which inverts the order 
of these two events of the prophetic future. In the latter field he is an equally 
doughty champion of the fullest liberty for Christian women to preach and teach. 
That his campaigning in both these interests has at various times involved him in 
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difficulties with his brethren is clear from his Autobiography! But these contro- 
versies appear only incidentally in this volume. It is full of human interest, and has 
much valuable information to offer on times of revival in Scotland in the latter half 
of last century, on the author’s student days and evangelistic activity in New York, 
on pioneer missionary work in China, on the Boxer Rising, on the campaign against 
the Indo-Chinese opium trade (in which Dr. Anderson played a prominent and 
honourable part), and on a large number of other Chinese topics, which have a new 
and poignant interest in the light of recent events in that land. We are grateful to 
Dr. Anderson for giving us his life-story, and hope that many readers will find a 
blessing in its perusal. 


Rent Heavens. ‘The Revival of 1904. By R. B. Jones. (Pioneer Mission, 13 Vowler 
Street, London, S.E. 17. 1948. 108 pp. 25. 6d. net.) 


This is a second edition of a work, first published in 1931, by the Principal of 
the South Wales Bible Training Institute, Porth, on some of the hidden springs and 
prominent results of what is commonly called “The Welsh Revival”. Principal 
Jones, however, describes this title as worse than misleading, as it suggests that 
this religious movement was a particular unleashing of Welsh emotion. He urges 
that it should be distinguished by the year of its beginning (1904) in the same way 
as the revival of 1859 is usually denoted. The commoner title is natural, however, 
since the movement began in Wales and found its most outstanding manifestation 
and results there, though it was not limited to Wales. The book may usefully be 
read as a sequel to Dr. Edwin Orr’s work reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


Students’ Guide to Versions of the New Testament. Edited by H. Dennett. (The 
Haymarket Bible School. Obtainable from ‘Mahanaim’, Ruckler’s Lane, King’s 
Langley, Herts. 1949. 10 pp. 15. 6¢.) 


This little work of ten quarto pages of roneoed typescript was compiled in the 
first instance for students of the Haymarket Bible School, London. It reviews 
briefly the Authorized and Revised Versions of the New Testament and fifteen 
other recent and contemporary translations and editions. These are assessed in 
respect of general faithfulness to the original, consistency of rendering, literal or 
paraphrastic charactet, and literary quality. It is written throughout from a con- 
servative evangelical standpoint, and should be very helpful to the serious but non- 
expert student of the English Bible. 


The Earlier Rabbinic Tradition and its Importance for New Testament Background. 
By the Rev. Roy A. Stewart, B.D., M.Litt., Minister of the Church of Scotland 
at Gillingham, Kent. (I.V.F., London. 1949. 47 pp. 15.) 


The student of the New Testament finds himself constantly asking questions 
about scribes and Pharisees and the traditions of the elders, and it is not always easy 
to know where to turn for the answers. There are the standard works, of course, 
by Strack and Moore and W. D. Davies and others, but these are not always con- 
veniently accessible. Mr. Stewart has performed a thoroughly useful piece of work 
in this short study, which every serious reader of the New Testament would be well 
advised to secure. He deals with the main stages of the Rabbinic tradition, Aa/akhak 
and Aaggadah, the oral period, the Mishnah and its literary successors. He reviews 
some outstanding characteristics of the Rabbinic writings and briefly compares 
Mishnaic and New Testament ideals. An appendix summarises the tractates of the 
Mishnah and the subjects with which they deal, and a select bibliography is pro- 
vided for the student who wishes to pursue the subject further. For an elementary 
introduction to Rabbinism it is difficult to think of anything so good. 
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Analytical Studies in the Psalms. By Arthur G. Clarke. _ John Ritchie Ltd., 
Kilmarnock. 1949. 372 pp. 125. 6d. net.) 


“ Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” But Mr. Clarke’s work suggests an addi- 
tional admonition: “ Is any interned? Let him write a commentary on them.” For 
these studies were prepared during three years of successive solitary confinement, 
house arrest, and internment camp, the experience which befell Mr. Clarke, a 
missionary in China, together with many of his colleagues, during the period of 
Japanese participation in the Second World War. An analysis of each Psalm is 
followed by a study of its “ primary association’, “ prophetic anticipation ”, and 
“ personal application ”, after which come some brief notes intended to elucidate 
the sense of various passages in the Psalm. The interpretation is in line with the 
general interpretation of the Old Testament found in the New Testament writings. 
The studies are strongly marked by evangelical devotion, and many readers will 
derive from their perusal something of the comfort and strength which the author 
derived from their preparation. Mr. W. E. Vine of Bath supplies an appreciative 
Foreword. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A. 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1949. 244 pp. 
$1.75.) 


It is gratifying to see this new impression of fhe Bampton Lectures for 1864. Canon 
Bernard’s work has long been recognised as a classic of Biblical study; “ one of the 
most valuable works in our standard theological literature”, Sir Robert Anderson 
called it. It shows how the great doctrines of the Christian faith are present in 
germ in our Lord’s teaching recorded in the four Gospels, and traces their unfolding 
in the later books of the New Testament. Perhaps rather too much significance is 
attached to the order in which the New Testament books, especially the Pauline 
Epistles, were finally arranged in the Canon; but the validity of the author’s main 
thesis is in no way impaired by this. The present impression is reproduced from 
the 1939 edition of the American Tract Society, together with Dr. Wilbur M. 
Smith’s Introduction. 


Let the People Read. A Short History of the United Society for Christian Literature. 
By Gordon Hewitt. (Lutterworth Press, London. 1949. 100 pp. Price 
25. 6d.) 


This is an interestingly told and attractively produced work celebrating the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Religious Tract Society, which is now merged in the 
United Society for Christian Literature. While the Society existed primarily for 
the publication of religious tracts, it came to serve a variety of other purposes. In 
our boyhood it provided us with the Boy’s Own Paper (which has now completed 
its seventieth year); when we grew a little older, we were indebted to it for S. G. 
Green’s Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew. Times and fashions have changed 
since 1799, as we are vividly reminded by a series of amusing illustrations in which 
the Society’s publications of that day are shown side by side with their modern 
counterparts. But the need which the Society was formed to supply has not changed, 
and we wish it many further years of prosperity in its dissemination of the Gospel 
among the people by the printed page. 


Church, School and Life. A Statement of the Attitude of the Christian Churches of 
Britain towards Education To-day. By R. W. Stopford. (Cumberlege. 1949. 
46 pp. 15. 6d. net.) 


In this booklet the Moderator of the Church Training Colleges discusses the true 
nature of Christian education, which he rightly sees to be education given in a school 
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which has Christianity as its real centre. This implies more than regular acts of school 
worship or periods of religious instruction, good and necessary as these are. In the 
light of this thesis he examines the 1944 Education Acts, the present crisis in national 
education, the relation of the churches to the educational system, and the nature and 
relevance of Christian doctrine. 


Glaube und Forschung. By Ginter Howe. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Gitersloh. 
1949. 149 pp. DM 3.50.) 

This publication—Faith and Research—is the first series of studies produced by the 
Evangelische Akademie Christophorus-Stift in Hemer, Westphalia. The Céristo- 
phorus-Stift is an institute devoted to the re-uniting under the queen of the sciences 
(understood in the Protestant sense) of the scattered fragments of contemporary 
life, thought, science and culture. This volume contains, as contributions to this 
end, papers on “ The Overcoming of Secularism in Science ” by F. K. Schumann, 
“The Power of Renewal in Contemporary Church Music” by O. Séhngen, 
“ Preliminary Remarks on the Conversation between Theology and Physics” by 
G. Howe, and “ ‘The Power of Faith in History ” by A. Miller-Armack. 


F. F. B. 








